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FOR HOME AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


TYPE ‘A’ FILTER 


- This filter is used extensively with individual appliances 
such as water heaters, ranges, furnaces, etc., and is recom- 
| mended for general use on house service lines in dust 
nN - ‘4 areas of the distribution system. Three sizes of elements 
for this type of filter are available, each with a different 
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filtering area. Made with 34” connection only. 


TYPE ‘B’ FILTER 


ct osacaauneaae BE This type of filter is recommended for general use on 
the house service lines in dust areas of the distribution 
system. It is made with 34” or 1” standard pipe connec- 
tions and has a gasket type union at one end. Replace- 
ment of filter elements, when necessary, can be made on 
the job. Installation of this filter may be made in a hort- 


zontal or vertical position. 


TYPE ‘C’ FILTER 


This type of filter is recommended for use on distribu- 
tion and industrial services where larger volumes occur. 
The screwed type connections and the Series 15 flanged 
connections are suggested for working pressures up to 
150 p.s.i. The Series 30 flanged units may be used nor- 


mally for working pressures up to 300 p.s.1. 


Reliance Folder No. 35 gives complete spectfica- 


tions. We will be glad to mail a copy on request. 
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The photograph shows the first step in the assembly of the stuffing-box 


‘ type mechanical joint developed by our members 


to meet the requirements of higher operating pressures in gas distribution. 
In the 15 years since it was tested and 

approved by the American Gas Association Jaboratory 

this joint has been proved pottle-tight in thousands of installations 
throughout the nation. An important advantage 

of cast iron mechanical joint pipe +s the speed and 

simplicity with which it is installed by 

untrained men. Cast iron Pipe Research 

Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, 

Research Engineer, Peoples 

Gas Building, Chicago 3- 
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THERMALLY 
THINKING 


By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Washington Editor 


War Chest for Peace 


HE gas industry’s promotion and advertising campaign 

which will be financed to the tune of $1,400,000 a 
year for the next three years by the gas utilities has all 
been underwritten and the committee will shortly go into 
its final huddle and come up with concrete suggestions 
for the American Gas Assoc. Board of Directors as to 
how the money should be 
spent. 


The A.G.A. board in turn is 
expected to consider these 
recommendations and an- 
nounce a plan of action short- 
ly after the meeting scheduled 
for March 29th. We believe 
that the so-called committee 
of 12, headed by Ernest Acker, 
ex-president of A.G.A., de- 
serves the highest praise for 
the determination and the 
dispatch with which it pro- 
ceeded to sell the whole pro- 
eram to the _ underwriting 
companies. To accomplish the 
financing in a period of only 
90 days from the time the fund raising campaign was 
launched required a combination of enthusiasm, confi- 
dence and sheer physical stamina that any less aggressive 
proponent of gas than Mr. Acker would be hard put to 


summon up. 


In addition to the $1,400,000 already pledged by the 
gas companies, there will be added to the fund additional 
money that may total another $150,000, coming from the 
manufacturers of gas appliances and equipment, but 
pledged only for the first year of the activity. This sum will 
be used to augment that portion of the general fund that 
is to be allocated to national advertising. 


Thus the amount of money available for national ad- 
vertising, for the year ending October, 1945—a year of 
which five months will have already passed before the asso- 
ciation directors have their meeting in March—may come 


to as high as $750,000. 


With a national advertising campaign underway, and 
tuned to the outlay of only about half that amount, the 
question is raised as to the most judicious plan that could 
be formulated to take care of the excess money available 
not only for this year, but for the entire three years of 
the new promotion effort. 


The proposal has been advanced that instead of 
scurrying around trying to find ways to spend the excess 
now, under conditions in the publishing trade that make 
new space commitments in national periodicals practi- 
cally impossible to obtain, the board of directors and 
the advertising committee of the association would be 
well advised to start accumulating a peace-time war 
chest that would enable the industry to get out in front 
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with the first major advertisers of postwar services and 
equipment. 

Even if the war ends within 12 months in both the- 
aters of operations, it will probably be 1947 before the 
gas appliance industry gets back on its feet with specific 
merchandise to offer in anything like the enormous 
quantities that will be in demand. 

And until such time as there is something to offer— 
something definite and concrete that can be shown in 
a picture, displayed on a sales floor and hooked up to 
a gas line, it is doubtful whether the industry is in need 
of any more ambitious a campaign than the very effec- 
tive four color job that is now being conducted. 


The gas industry had its fling at the fourth dimen- 
sional dream world approach to national advertising 
some time ago, and along with a good many other adver- 
tisers who should have known better, it has lived to laugh 
at its own folly. 


We are convinced that as the hard realities of the war 
are brought home to Americans through the growing 
casualty lists there is now less disposition to dream of the 
bright new tomorrow than existed in 1944. Victory is 
certainly closer now than it was a year ago today, but the 
obstacles that lie across the path to peace are no longer 
obscured by the foolish disposition to reject reality that 
then prevailed. And for advertising to offer the chimera 
of escape into a world that cannot exist until the war is 
won now outrages a national conscience that all too recently 
sought solace in its dreams. 


The position of this major industry, viewing realistically 
its competitive position as well as the temper of the times 
must be in accord with the national sentiment that today 
prevails. It need not, indeed it should not, allow its service 
to be forgotten, nor the promise of its contribution to a 
better tomorrow to be denied. But, in the main, we believe 
it will be wise to limit the present effort to what might be 
termed “hold the line” activities, particularly when the 
funds saved by such limited expenditures can be ac- 
cumulated as a great reserve against the day when the 
competition will again step into the market and begin 
throwing its lusty punches. 


A day that will be, we opine, when no matter how much 
money gas has available to fight for consumer attention, 
there will never be quite enough to do all the advertising 
and promotion that the coming battles of peace will 
require. 


By starting now it may well be possible for the ad- 
vertising committee of the association to launch its initial 
postwar campaign with a million dollars in the reserve 
fund. In our opinion that sum, plus every other dollar 
that can be raised for a continuing effort will be necessary 
if the competition of the electrical industry, the coal and 
the fuel oil purveyors is to be met. 


Rebuffed Again 


With the kind indulgence of our readers we will make 

one more pass at the Federal Power Commission and 
its overweening ambition to take on complete jurisdic- 
tion over every phase of the natural gas industry, after 
which we will retire into the watchful shadows to see what 
the perpetrators of Docket G-580 decide to do next. 


The word “decide” is used advisably in this connection 
because if anything has become clear in the days since 
the sweeping investigation was first announced, it is that 
the commission had no intelligible notions as to the form 
that its probing should take. For this reason it has been 
reduced to the baffling extreme of sending out circular 
letters to the oil and gas industries and to various repu- 
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table groups and bodies who want no part of any divert- 
ing probe so long as war conditions have to be met, asking 
them what they think should be investigated and how it 
should be handled. 


The comments and suggestions received to date have 
been none too encouraging, and the most recent dash of 
cold water flows briskly from a resolution adopted by the 
Petroleum Industry War Council in its January meeting, 
condemning the investigation as prejudicial to the war 
effort, at the present time, and further recommending 
that any postwar investigation that is carried on should be 
under the responsibility of a joint Congressional commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose. 


It is no doubt irksome to the FPC to find the war 
council thus lined up in opposition to its ambitious plans, 
for without the full and complete cooperation of the com- 
panies whose officials comprise the committee, any in- 
vestigation such as the commission might be able to under- 
take would be farcial in its incompleteness. It is to be 
regretted although hardly to be marveled at, that the 
commission has been unable to learn the elementary les- 
son that has made the PAW such an outstanding success 
as a wartime agency—namely the lesson of industry and 
government in partnership. 


If any driving of industry becomes necessary PAW is 
able always to accomplish it with an occasional light hand 
on the reins—but the FPC seems never to be satisfied with 
anything less than the whip. 


The whole picture of the commission’s conception of 
its obligations under the Natural Gas Act becomes the more 
confused and confusing when one stops to consider the 
poor use it has made of the responsibilities that have 
already been delegated to it by law. In the matter of 
defining service areas—a procedure that would eliminate 
the great majority of the trifling and inconsequential 
hearings that are held on applications to make necessary 
minor additions to existing gas systems—the commission 
has done absolutely nothing. 


Then in its consideration of major applications for 
certificates of public convenience and necessity it has 
wallowed in pitiable indecision. The certificate finally 
granted to the Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co. in 


1943 was held up so long after the WPB had authorized 
the line that fears were entertained by OWU officials that 
any more delays would result in its completion being 
delayed beyond the critical winter of 1944-45. 


In the matter of the more recent Memphis case, the com- 
mission was unable to make up its own mind as to whether 
or not that city was to be permitted to have the additional 
gas it needed for wartime demands. First, the applica- 
tion to build was denied the petitioner, and then after 
protracted, expensive and time consuming rehearings, 
the application was granted in a barrage of fancy legal 
verbiage that was presumably designed to save the com- 
mission’s face. 


What damage has been done to the war effort by 
these two delays alone cannot be accurately appraised. 
And no particular point would be served by making 
the attempt. But certainly it cannot be denied that 
while the petroleum and the natural gas industries have 
been busily engaged in fulfilling the tremendous obliga- 
tions imposed on them by the war, they have not had 
the support and the backing of the Federal Power 
Commission; rather have they had to contend with de- 
lays and obstructions that have added to the many 
burdens which have mounted and will continue to 
mount until victory is achieved. 

Thus rightly or wrongly, and for these reasons or 
others which we will allow the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to declaim, the line-up of those who have either 
opposed the investigation as presently projected, or who 
want no part of participating in it, reads as follows: 
National Association of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners; the Texas Mid Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion, the Independent Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
ica; the National Conference of Petroleum Regulatory 
Authorities; the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America and now most recently, the Petroleum Indus- 


try War Council. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council is well aware of 
the gravity of the unfinished task that lies ahead, and in 
adopting its resolution of January 17th, we are con- 
vinced it is actuated by no motive above a determination 
to fulfil first of all its obligations to a nation at war. 

Wise in its knowledge of the limitations of the commis- 
sion, it seeks there neither concessions nor assistance. Its 
only request is that until victory is assured, the commis- 
sion refrain from any further activities that could con- 
ceivably delay that triumphant day. 


REHIRING THE SERVICE MAN* 


I. K. Hessberg, president, Van Raalte, Inc., New York: I will tell 
you we are going to have to exercise a lot of patience with the returning 
service men. I was in the last war and went out as a salesman and came 
back as a salesman, and it is an awful shock when you start to work again 
after you have been in the Army for a stretch. Your whole thinking is 
different. You feel rough. 

I remember coming back after the last war. Gentlemen, it was very 
tough getting back into harness. Industry should consider that. We should 
be careful because these fellows are going to criticize us very severely if 
we don’t take the pains to be patient with them when they come back. 

I wanted to quit a month after I went on the road after the last war. 


E. A. Pfeffer, vice president, Cluett Peabody & Co., New York: It is 
going to be a matter of education. 

J. P. Spang, president, Gillette Safety Razor Co., South Boston, Mass.: 
What they want more than anything is a little recognition at the start. We 
have hired quite a few of these fellows coming back and some of them 
were psychiatric cases. We have been eager to hire them, not only our own 
fellows but others from the outside as well. Fortunately our personnel man 
was a major in the last war. He can tell these fellows he has been through 
the same thing. He makes it a point for the first few days to go up to the 
department where such a fellow is working and ask him how things are 
going. 

*Excerpt from: “ ‘Get Set to Sell’, A Top Management View of Postwar 
Distribution Planning and Organization; National Association of Manu- 
facturers”. 
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Gasoline from natural gas appears to be passing 
out of the “conversation” stage. Une method for con- 
verting methane into gasoline, known as the Hydrocol 
Process, is a development of Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., 
New York. At present this company is engaged in an ex- 
tensive development and pilot plant program. Several 
large size commercial plants are under consideration for 
the Midwest and Texas. Construction on at least one 
of these is expected to start in the near future. Detailed 
technical information is at present restricted. 

It is noted also that M. W. Kellogg Co. appears to 
be in a position to produce gasoline at 5c per gal. from 
gas purchased at 5c per Mef by the Fischer-Tropsch syn- 


thesis method. 


The mitigation of dust in gas lines is, we under- 
stand, a point of discussion between utility and manu- 
facturer. Frank Wills of Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
takes it up from this point on Page 21. 


With the subscription of $1,400,000 per year for three 
years, funds for the industry’s promotion, research, and 
advertising campaign are now in hand, according to 
Ernest Acker, chairman of a special A.G.A. Committee 
charged with procuring the finances. 


Senator O’Daniel of Texas has introduced a bill 
prohibiting the use of gasoline pipelines constructed 
under the National Defense Pipe Line Act of July 30, 
1941 for natural gas. 


Probably the most interesting aspect of the com- 
pletion in January of the 105-mile, $4,000,000 pipe- 
line between the La Goleta dry gas field above Santa 
Barbara and Los Angeles by Southern California and 
Southern Counties Gas Companies is the manner in 
which that story of wartime progress is being told to 
the public. 

Joint publicity through the Los Angeles Daily News 
and over radio station KFI first brought the story to 
public attention. The newspaper carried a feature 
length illustrated article. The radio station conducted 
an “on the job” interview with pipeline construction 
personnel and with R. M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, 
Southern California Gas Co. The recorded interview 
was rebroadcast during the evening hours. 

Now the companies are preparing an all-color mo- 
tion picture, “A Pipeline Licks the Weather.” The 20- 
minute film sketches the supply situation which 
prompted the building of the line, tells the story of 
the development of the underground storage project 
at La Goleta, and shows in detail the actual build- 
ing of the line. The film will be available to gas com- 
pany gatherings and to public groups. 


Chicago Corp., parent of Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Co., has acquired 75% interest in 18,000 acres 
of natural gas leases in east Texas. Cost: $3,000,- 
000. As soon as permits can be obtained, the com- 
pany plans to start 10 tests for gas, to build a natural 
gasoline and recycling plant with a 150 MMef daily 
capacity. 


IGHLIGHTS 


To the Gas Service Co. of Kansas City we proffer 
a belated bow. That company said “Merry Xmas” to 
its former employees in the armed services, both over 
seas and in this country, with a $25 War Bond. 


The monetary value of Texas gas has been doubled 
by the Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co. line, former 
State Senator Clint Small stated last month before the 
Kast Texas Chapter of the American Petroleum Institute. 
Enough gas is being wasted in the fields through which 
the line passes, he added, to supply two more long 
distance lines. The State Railroad Commission is 
interested in conserving Texas gas, he said, because 
the raised price justifies conservation. 


Edward Falck, director of WPB’s Office of War Util- 
ities, issued Feb. 2 an urgent appeal to all users of natural 
gas throughout the Appalachian area to reduce immedi- 
ately their consumption of gas in order to avert complete 
breakdown of distribution facilities. 

At the same time Falck announced that WPB has 
ordered the gas companies to curtail or completely elim- 
inate, wherever possible, the use of gas in places of amuse- 
ment and in schools, museums, libraries and other similar 
buildings. 


Gas conservation in Texas has reached a point 
where legislators are considering a law requiring pipe- 
line companies to take all gas being wasted within 10 
miles of their lines. 


Practicality and dependability in a cooking appliance 
are of prime importance to housewives, according to an- 
other survey. is means that housewives, pressed for 
time and seeking economy, will prefer the “known” ap- 
pliance over those of revolutionary design. 


Super service at gasoline stations will take on a 
new aspect, if we are to believe the “Ethyl News”, 
published by Ethyl) Corp. They may become shopping 
centers, handling a host of products. Two major 
oil companies “are planning to handle such heavy 
items as refrigerators, stoves, ironers, console radios, 
and washing machines.” Warehoused by the companies, 
the products will be delivered in company trucks to 
dealers for display and sale. 


Top WPB priority rating was given Feb. 7 to a 
$9,000,000 pipeline project to increase deliveries of nat- 
ural gas from Oklahoma and Texas into the Ohio-Michi- 
gan area by 50 MMef daily. Scheduled for completion 
by Nov. 1, the project was described by OWU’s Edward 
Falck as “essential” in order to prevent interruption of 
war production next winter. 

Construction will include additional compressors on 
one of the two Panhandle Eastern lines to boost pressures 
from 500 to 600 lIbs.; 32 miles of 23-in. line on the east- 
ern end of the line to permit deliveries to the Ohio Fuel 
Gas system near Muncie, Ind. and Maumee, Ohio. 


In 1944 the Liquefied petroleum gas produced 
totalled 785,000,000 gals. Of this, 392,000,000 gals. 
were used for domestic purposes. Total domestic users 
as of Dec, 31, 1944 were estimated at 1,950,000, a 


50,000 increase during the year. (See Page 57). 
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500-B IRONCASE...O-15 LBS. W. P. 


@ SPACE-SAVING equipment is welcomed by 
every engineer or superintendent who has tried to 
allot floor space to large-capacity meters in a plant 
layout that refuses to stretch its dimensions. 

Ironcase meter compactness therefore becomes 
prized as never before. 

Note the blueprinted space requirements of 
these well-designed Low Pressure 500-B and 
250-B meters... 

FULL CAPACITY. Yet these meters attain full 
rated low-pressure capacity . . . 4800 cubic feet per 
hour for the 500-B at 2’ water differential, and 
10,000 cubic feet at 2” differential; for the 250-B 
model, 3000 and 6000 cubic feet at the respective 
differentials. | 

Ruggedness and insurance of accurate gas 


measurement are designed right into the Ironcase 


250-B IRONCASE...0O-75 LBS. W. P. 


meter. Consider the advantages of these features... 
full bellows diaphragms ... provision for correct 
lubrication of bearings ... the one-piece body. 
(Avoidance of vulnerable machined joints or gas- 
kets between internal parts makes internal leakage 
impossible.) Metric care in every phase of design 
and construction has raised the Ironcase meter to 
highest known industrial standards. 

Ironcase catalog EG-40 covers this subject of 
maintained meter accuracy and low operating cost 


in detail. 
B-1839 
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WHAT THE REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CAN DO 


For the Small Gas Company 


By MICHAEL E. SHEA, 


President, Roanoke Gas Co., Roanoke, Va., and Lynchburg Gas Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


HE management of small natural 

and manufactured gas companies 
must be invested with a new vigor, a 
new cooperation and a new aggres- 
siveness if the challenge of electric 
competition in the postwar period is 
to be successfully met. The uncertain 
outlook confronting the gas industry 
in the postwar period has been force- 
fully described by the retiring presi- 
dent of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Ernest R. Acker, in his paper 
before the twenty-sixth meeting of the 
American Gas Association. He stated 


(in part): 


“Aside from the abnormal record of 
the war period, the trend of earnings of 
a large section of the gas industry in 
recent years has been unimpressive, to 
say the least. It is probable that this trend 
will be accelerated during the postwar 
period, particularly with respect to elec- 
tric competition. The aggressive advertis- 
ing and promotional efforts of the elec- 
tric industry, have far outweighed 
those of the gas industry and will be 
intensified after the war. The record of 
the past decade shows that the average 
domestic electric “use” has increased ap- 
proximately 70%, whereas domestic gas 
“use”, including space heating, in the 
manufactured gas industry shows no gain, 
and in the natural gas industry only 
about 14%. Current information indicates 
that the electric industry’s postwar plan- 
ners contemplate an increase of 50% in 
their domestic business by 1950, and it 
should be evident that this can be ac- 
complished only by inroads on the gas 
industry.” 


The dominant financial opinion in 
this country maintains a negative atti- 
tude concerning the long-run prospects, 
particularly with respect to manufac- 
tured gas company securities. Such 
opinion holds that the long-term 
prospects for the manufactured gas 
industry are unimpressive. They 
recommend that commitments for 
securities of manufactured gas com- 
panies be conservative, pointing out 
that there may be no cause for con- 
cern immediately, but that there is 
likely to be gradual further deteriora- 
tion; that purchases of securities must 
be made at high prices in the present 
market, and that funds can be placed 
at better advantage at only small 
concessions in yield for more strongly 
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situated obligations, notably the bonds 
of electric operating companies. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL 
COMPANY 


This formidable array of obstacles 
to profitable gas company opera- 
tions confront both large and small 
gas companies. There are in addition, 
however, numerous problems, includ- 
ing taxation, finance, procurement, 
and technical assistance, peculiar to 
the small company which affect ad- 
versely the efficiency and economy of 
operations. 

laxation: Much of our present tax 
legislation has had a more serious im- 
pact on small business than on large 
scale enterprises. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the wartime Excess Profit 
Tax, which imposes severe handicaps 
on the growth of small gas companies 
with inadequate capital bases and un- 
satisfactory earnings records. 

As pointed out by the Committee 
for Economic Development, any gen- 
eral reduction of the tax burdens on 
all business enterprises will benefit 
small business as well as large, but 
that any such reforms may be too 
little and too late to meet the neces- 
sities of small scale enterprises. 

Finance: An outstanding problem of 
the small gas company is the difficulty 
of obtaining low cost capital. This 
condition may be traced ultimately 
to the unimpressive earnings posi- 


tion of gas companies and to the 
excessive costs of capital flotation. 

A recent study by the SEC reveals 
that in general, small companies, those 
with less than $5,000,000 in assets, 
have been compelled to sell a dollars 
worth of equity securities to obtain a 
net capital of 80¢. 

In contrast to the high cost of flota- 
tion of small business the studies of 
the Commission show that companies 
with assets exceeding $200,000,000 
were able to market new securities 
at a total average cost of 3.3¢ on the 
dollar. : 

Companies having less than $1,000,- 
000 in assets pay on the average 
21.6% of expected gross proceeds 
from equity securities as a cost of 
flotation. Commissions to investment 
bankers amount to 19.7% of the ex- 
pected gross proceeds, the remaining 
part of the cost of flotation being 
only 1.9%. 

Nevertheless a most important step 
to be taken by the small gas com- 
pany now or in the immediate post- 
war period is the reduction, where 
possible, of fixed capital costs. This 
problem requires immediate attention 
since it is altogether probable that 
interest rates will show an accelerated 
upward trend in the postwar period. 
This eventuality of higher cost money 
must be faced by the small gas 
company by taking advantage of the 
favorable market that currently exists. 
Furthermore, effort must be devoted 
to the end that the differential costs 


‘THE WHOLEHEARTED support given the American Gas Association's research, pro- 
- motion, and advertising program is heartening. It means that the industry has taken a 
long step toward united action. Unfortunately, however, the industry is not attacking 
: with the same vigor the regional problems of the small gas companies as it is the 
major problems affecting the industry as a whole. 
small gas companies must meet the coming challenge of postwar competition with a 


This means that managements of 


_ renewed aggressiveness and above all in a cooperative spirit. The problems of the 


| small gas companies are many—taxation, finance, procurement, technical—and they are 


_ regional. They can best be solved, states Mr. Shea, by the cooperative pooling of 
- the experience and talents of executive and operating men within a region. The regional 
gas association is the logical clearing house for such cooperative action, and the future 
success of small companies in the face of competition, might well be in ratio to the 
- gooperative effort exerted through the Regional Association. Mr. Shea’s address was 
| presented before the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Mid-Southeastern Gas Association. _ 


_ Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 17, 1944. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE POSTWAR COMMITTEE OF A 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 


) Leadership and development of an enthusiastic, cooperative, 


and energetic 


approach to the problems which face the companies of the association. 
~ The crystalization and adequate presentation of the attitude of the member com- 


“—* panies on questions of public policy. 


The dissemination of business information and of developments on modern busi- 


5. mess techniques through organized discussions and by other means, and the 


correlation of the work of the A.G.A. in research and promotion with that of the 


members of the regional association. 


The compilation of a list of the specific problems of the gas companies within 


“te the organization and the establishment of task committees made up of the 
executive and operational staffs of the member companies. The task committees 
would be responsible to the Post-War Committee for preliminary reports and 
analyses which, when approved by the committee, would be made available to 
the members of the regional association. 
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of capital flotation between large 
and small gas companies may be 
drastically reduced. 


Procurement: The large scale gas 
enterprise has a presumptive advan- 
tage over the small company in pro- 
curement since purchases of materials, 
equipment and supplies are made in 
mass through a central purchasing 
department. 

Another and possibly more sig- 
nificant aspect of the problem of 
procurement in the postwar period 
involves the equitable distribution of 
ranges and other gas-consuming equip- 
ment to those areas serviced by small 
gas companies. The War Production 
Board has announced that all con- 
trols, including controls over the 
manufacture and distribution of gas- 
consuming equipment, will be removed 
on V-E day. Unless such areas as 
are supplied by the small gas com- 
pany obtain an equitable proportion 
of gas appliances as they are pro- 
duced, many potential gas customers 
will be irretrievably lost to the elec- 
tric utility industry. 

Furthermore, during the period of 
business sag, which will inevitably 
develop and continue possibly during 
the major portion of the year after 
victory in Europe, utility companies 
must look forward to increased sales 
to residential consumers to fill the 
gap created by decreased commercial 
and industrial consumption. It is clear, 
therefore, that the small gas company 
must assert its leadership and re- 
sponsibility in securing for its terri- 
tory an appropriate allocation of gas 
appliances. 


Technical Assistance: The small gas 
utility will continue to be at a dis- 
advantage in the employment of high- 
ly skilled experts in the fields of 
engineering, accounting, advertising, 
finance, rates,- etc. Furthermore, it 
may be handicapped in the adequate 
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presentation of its local problems to 
legislative bodies and to national asso- 
ciations, including its own associa- 
tion in the field of natural and manu- 


factured gas. Even the problem of 


bringing together and translating in 
terms of its own operations recent de- 
velopments in such fields as taxation, 
sales promotion, and applied engi- 
neering may prove to be a difficult 
task. 

Of considerable moment to any 
analysis of the problems of small gas 
utilities is the fact that through the 
“distintegration” procedures of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
as required by the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, many small gas 
companies no longer may rely on their 
parent holding companies for finan- 
cial help and technical and other 
assistance. Although it may be ad- 
mitted that the costs of such holding 
company services were high, the com- 
plete absence of technical, financial 
and other assistance may, in some 
cases, prove disastrous. 

The awareness of the postwar chal- 
lenge to the gas industry is growing 
and procedures are in process to meet 
the challenge. Under the leadership 
of the American Gas Association the 
problems which may be designated as 
“industry problems” to differentiate 
them from problems which are 
peculiarly identified with small gas 
companies, are being subjected to vig- 
orous frontal assault. The program 
of the A.G.A. is directed toward the 
solution of technical matters includ- 
ing— 

(a) Utilization research on domestic, 
industrial and commercial appliances; 

(b) Technical research for distribution 
and transmission projects; and 

(c) Gas prodyction research; 

(d) An enlarged program for promo- 
tional activities including advertising, pub- 
licity and sales programs. 


Unfortunately, the problems pri- 
marily identified with the small gas 
company, and frequently regional in 
character, are not receiving the same 
aggressive attention. The difficulties 
facing small companies revolve around 
almost every phase of gas utility op- 
eration and for the most part require 
remedies of a local character. 


THE PARTIAL SOLUTION 


The partial solution to these prob- 
lems may be found, it would appear, 
in the maximum utilization of avail- 
able manpower within the framework 
of a revitalized regional association 
such as the Mid-Southeastern. The 
executive and operating staffs of small 
gas companies within a region must 
pool their respective experiences and 
talents and work together cooperative- 
ly in the solution of problems which 
are common to the member com- 
panies. Increasingly for purposes of 
planning and for the analysis of 
technical problems, the small com- 
panies within a region must work to- 
gether as if they were but units of 
a single organization. 

Unquestionably the respective staffs 
of small companies within a region 
possess the expert personnel necessary 
to handle problems of a regional 
nature which require competent repre- 
sentation, and problems of finance, 
accounting, taxation, advertising, etc. 
The existing handicap is that such 
personnel is scattered among the vari- 
ous companies and although company 
A may have an expert tax-man, his 
services are not available to company 
B. And company B may have an ex- 
pert in finance but his services are 
not available to company A. Com- 
pany C may have on its staff an expert 
economist familiar with legislative de- 
velopments and the promotional work 
of A.G.A. but his services are not 
available to company A and B, and 
so on through the entire list of prob- 
lems of the small gas company. 

The organization of the regional 
association might well include a post- 
war committee on the production, dis- 
tribution, and other problems of small 
gas companies. The responsibilities of 
such a committee are outlined in the 


Table. 


Organized in this manner and work- 
ing cooperatively, the efficiency of 
operations of small gas companies 
would improve, costs of operation 
might very well be reduced, and the 
influence of small gas companies with- 
in the gas industry on matters of im- 
portant public policy would grow 
since they would speak, at least from 
a regional standpoint, as a stronger 
and united combination. 
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PROGRESS IN DOMESTIC GAS RESEARCH 


Advances Made in 1944 Total That of Previous years Combined 


By H. J. HENSE 


American Gas Association Testing Laboratories 


FrOR the past several years the pace 

of domestic gas research achieve- 
ments rapidly has been gaining mo- 
mentum. A trend which first became 
discernible in the form of increasing 
demands for research, it has emerged 
as a part of the new spirit of our 
industry exemplified by such move- 
ments as the New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
program. Initial response of the in- 
dustry to the proposed new program 
indicates that interest in research has 
“caught on” and is developing at a 
rate which should insure the future 
of gas. The excellent support afforded 
domestic gas research activities has 
not only made the new program 
possible but is assisting in laying 
solid new foundations for future gains. 

This march of scientific progress 
has resulted in advances during the 
past year at least totaling those of 
the previous years combined. Before 
considering some of the more signif- 
icant aspects of domestic gas research 
findings and their relationship to the 
future, it might be well to point out 
that a second technical element pres- 
ents a probable additional opportunity 
to the gas industry to move ahead 
creatively. This is the factor of tech- 
nical experience acquired in the manu- 
facture of war products. 

On the whole, manufacturers are 
now engaged in the production of 
implements of war requiring closer 
and more exacting tolerances and bet- 
ter fabrication than the peacetime 


products most of them formerly manu- 


factured. Likewise more precise engi- 
neering has required new methods and 
new tools. It well may be that much 
of this new experience and “know 
how” will be carried over into the 
production of peacetime gas appli- 
ances and equipment with accompany- 
ing benefits to their users. 


PRACTICAL DEVELOPMENTS FOR 
POSTWAR APPLIANCE DESIGN 


Work of the past association year 
not only has resulted in major ac- 
complishments but as an over-all en- 
deavor was wide in scope. Studies 
completed’ contributed to practical 
ideas which bear development as addi- 
tional or improved features, technical 
information which aids in the design 
of appliances, and findings leading to 
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possible utilization in the future. Thus 
immediate as well as future needs of 
the industry are benefitted. Most of 
the studies in some phase have a 
direct bearing upon that which recon- 
version to a peacetime economy will 
produce in the way of gas equipment 
as well as subsequent improvements 
that will be incorporated in designs 
during the years ahead. 


Single Point Flash Tube Ignition: 
Singular in significance was the de- 
velopment of single point flash tube 
ignition for oven and broiler burners 
and study of electric ignition of gases. 
These projects lay the foundation for 
such applications of automatic light- 
ing that may be desirable and prepare 
the industry as far as is possible for 
whatever eventuality may be dictated 
by consumer demands or influenced 
by competing fuels. 

Single point ignition ‘of oven and 
broiler burners from a top section 
range pilot was successfully developed 
and is now ready for practical applica- 
tion.’ A slotted flash tube suitably de- 
signed for the purpose was found 
to operate satisfactorily on all types 
of city gases. This development aroused 
wide-spread interest in the industry 
and has already been put to practical 
use. 


Electric Ignition: This study is 
unique in that it provides for the first 
time a wealth of data on this subject 
which seem not to have been developed 
for general availability in published 
form before.” Little literature of sci- 
entific value on the subject has been 


discovered. Searching analysis was 
made of the influence of such critical 
variables as the type of gas employed, 
air-gas mixture velocity, ambient 
temperatures and fluctuations in line 
voltage. Factors of coil design and 
longevity of various kinds of coils 
were examined along with a study of 
detailed construction features govern- 
ing recommended practices. 

Among other practical studies con- 
tributing to such industry activities 
as the New Freedom Gas Kitchen are 
those making possible cooler gas 
range surfaces and lower working 
temperatures, economical production 
of hot water, and new methods of 
controlling primary air entrainment. 
It will readily be recognized that the 
possibilities suggested by these vari- 
ous ideas made for ample realization 
of substantial improvements in con- 
temporary equipment in the immediate 
postwar vears without necessity of 
radical design changes. Thus the 
normal process of change by evolu- 
tion rather than revolution will not 
only be preserved but new technolo- 
gies may be gradually incorporated 
to allow for public education as well 
as industrial orientation. Availability 
of new techniques in industry for 
applying new principles and engineer- 
ing advances should serve to speed 
the pace of evolution. 


Range Surface Temperatures: Re- 
duction of gas range working or sur- 
face temperatures has been experi- 
mentally accomplished to a _ worth- 
while degree meriting practical appli- 


THE GAS INDUSTRY'S domestic gas research program is part and parcel of an 
awakening realization of potential powers and the inherent value of gas as a 


fuel. 


Scientific progress has resulted in advances during the past year at 


least totaling those of previous years ‘combined. And the results are tangible 


and usable. 


Among them are many ideas that offer the possibility of substan- 


tial improvements in contemporary equipment in the immediate postwar years 


without necessity of radical design changes. 
to the industry's technical knowledge of appliance design. 


In addition much has been added 
This research has 


been dedicated to preparing for the future with a well rounded coordinated 
plan of action which is fully exploiting every possible avenue of advance in 
contemporary design, anticipating radical as well as modest changes, and 
preparing for the future both on the basis of possible market demands and the 
development of new principles completely unassociated with present trends. 
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Development of single point automatic flash tube ignition for gas range oven and broiler 


burners is a highlight of the accelerated domestic gas research program. 


Practical 


utilization is possible for all city gases. 


cation.’ Such incorporation into range 
design probably involves more exact- 
ing engineering and fabrication meth- 
ods than now commonly employed, 
but the construction changes necessary 
should not prove to be too difficult 
of solution. 


Economical Production of Hot 
Water: Likewise, the problem of 
economical production of hot water 
with modern gas equipment has now 
been reduced to a precise, scientific 
balancing of automatic storage tank 
size and heat input rate.* The proper 
combination for either fast or slow 
recovery service on an economical 
basis typical of average needs may 
now be calculated within whatever 
limits are imposed by the hot water 
requirements of a given installation 
or just as closely as those require- 
ments can be estimated on a basis of 


the number of gallons per day. Recom- 
mended size-rate combinations give a 
wide latitude of choice from which 
to select. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the study did 
not confirm several widely held “rule 
of thumb” methods for selecting 
proper size combinations to install 
for economy. 


Primary Air Injection Control: New 
methods of controlling primary air 
injection were studied as part of an 
investigation of various devices now 
used for that purpose.? On the basis 


The short, blue Recording outside 
flame of the experi- surface temperatures 
mental 100% pri- about oven and 


broiler doors of ex- 

perimental range al- 

tered to reduce 

surface temperature 
to a minimum, 


mary air burner will 
burn in its own com- 
bustion products, 
eliminating need of 
secondary air. 
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of tests which determined the relative 
ability of contemporary devices to re- 
sist gradual closure due to accumula- 
tion of dust with consequent change 
in flame characteristics, data were 
prepared to aid designers in selecting 
appropriate means for best meeting 
various applications. 


TECHNICAL FINDINGS 


Closely associated with these prac- 
tical aids are other findings of im- 
mediate significance. Although large- 
ly technical in nature, they neverthe- 
less contribute substantially to the 
advance of modern gas appliance de- 
sign. They include development of a 
formula for éalculating the amount of 
air a proposed burner will inject, 
technical venting considerations in 
the design of ranges for flush-to-wall 
installation and_ those influencing 
range top section performance char- 
acteristics, establishment of factors 
responsible for resonant noise in gas 
furnaces, and an introductory study 
of basic principles of utilizing all 
secondary air for combustion. 


Primary Air Formula: This makes 
it possible for the first time to deter- 
mine in advance the quantity of air 
that will be aspirated and consequent- 
ly to design for specific desired flame 
characteristics.° In the past air en- 
trainment factor has been the chief 
unknown quantity in designing burn- 
ers. It required considerable trial and 
error efforts to achieve the result 
desired and consequently the new 
formula saves much time and effort 
besides permitting other factors of 
design to be figured within more 
exacting limits since air entrainment 
has been reduced to a mathematical 
calculation. 
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Combustion Under Adverse Draft 
Conditions: Flush-to-wall range in- 
stallations, rising in popularity and 
essential to modern “packaged” kitch- 
en planning, require appliance con- 
struction that sometimes entails dif- 
ficulties in satisfactory combustion 
under adverse draft conditions. The 
technical study made of the subject 
provides design methods for avoid- 
ing operating troubles and also ad- 
vances several new methods of deal- 
ing with the problem.’ 


Range Top Sections: New concepts 
of top section performance are quite 
likely as a result of scientific analysis 
of the principles involved. The bulletin 
published in connection with their 
investigation is devoted to technical 
aspects influencing cooking speed, 
heat distribution and combustion char- 
acteristics of atmospheric type burn- 
ers. Data on uniformity of heat dis- 
tribution over a wide range of gas 
input rates are presented for the 
first time and the relative merits of 
differing designs evaluated. Flexibility 
to accommodate variations in com- 
position of gas supply is analyzed. The 
project has created exceptional in- 
terest among those interested in range 
designing. 


Resonant Noise in Furnaces: A 
study made of resonant noise produced 
during operation of gas furnaces re- 
solved the noise factor into funda- 
mental frequency components and 
their accompanying harmonics.® It 
was found that furnace heating ele- 
ments possess acoustical properties 
similar to that of open end tubes. 
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Determining resonant noise level (left) and pressure distribution (right) of furnace burner. 
Furnaces were found to behave acoustically ‘in the same manner as open end tubes. 


As a result a method of noise elimina- 
tion by the creation of interference 
to sound waves set up was developed 
as a basic means of attack on the 
problem. Factors of design and their 
influence in creating resonant noise 
were also analyzed. 


LONG RANGE PROJECTS 


Long range projects which may in- 
fluence gas equipment design in the 
more distant future are predicated to 
a large extent on the premise that they 
will probably involve radical changes 


Measuring power consumed by electric igniter coil in air-gas mixture during automatic 
ignition studies. 
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in present methods of burning gas; 
namely, the Bunsen principle of in- 
jecting air with gas before combus- 
tion and then completing combustion 
with additional air from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Present studies 
in domestic research are centered about 
two extremes from the Bunsen prin- 
ciple. The first involves a_ burner 
utilizing all air for combustion as air 
injected with gas before combustion, 
quite properly called 100% primary 
air injection. The second covers burn- 
ers not mixing any air with gas prior 
to combustion but rather utilizing all 
secondary air or air from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 


The 100% Primary Air Burner: 
This study has resulted in develop- 
ment of an experimental model which, 
while at present limited as to the 
conditions under which it will operate, 
offers strong possibilities for the fu- 
ture which would revolutionize pres- 
ent appliance designs."’ Its successful 
application would not only outmode 
present needs for provision of ample 
combustion space and admittance of 
secondary air supply but also sub- 
stantially increase operating efficiency. 
New possibilities of cooking top de- 
sign present themselves as burners of 
this type come into general use. 


Non-Aerated Secondary Air Burner: 
Research in the non-aerated or all 
secondary air burner was undertaken 
as an introductory study to provide 
basic data regarding a type of com- 
bustion, the possibilities of which in 
the light of modern science, seem to 
have been neglected.*° This same type 
of burner was used before the dis- 
covery of the Bunsen principle and 
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Ranges. 


10. Bulletin 32—-Non-Aerated Burners. 


A.G.A. BULLETINS ON DOMESTIC GAS RESEARCH 


References 


1. Bulletin 21—Single Point Flash Tube Ignition of Oven and Broiler Burners. 

2. Bulletin 28—Electric Ignition of Gases. 

3. Bulletin 33—Design Features Affecting Gas Range‘Surface Temperatures. 

4. Bulletin 29—Principles of Design and Sizing of Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
for Maximum Service Efficiency. 

9. Bulletin 22—Primary Air Control Devices for Atmospheric Gas Burners. 

6. Bulletin 26—Primary Air Injection Characteristics of Atmospheric Gas Burners. 

7. Bulletin 27—A Study of Performance Characteristics of Vented Domestic Gas 


8. Bulletin 23—Performance Characteristics of Gas Range Top Sections Equipped 
with Atmospheric Burners. 
9. Bulletin 25.—A study of Fundamentals of Resonant Noise in Gas Furnaces. 


11. Bulletin 20.—Gas Burners Utilizing All Air for Combustion as Primary Air. 


non-aerated luminous flame burners 
have been employed to a limited ex- 
tent in several modern types of appli- 
ances, notably water heaters and space 
and central heating equipment utiliz- 
ing manufactured gas. 

Interest in the subject in recent 
years has been revived, it being felt 
that the complete possibilities of this 
type of combustion have too long been 
neglected. Its study presents for the 
first time the specific conditions under 
which luminous (yellow) flames, 
largely employed in the past, and non- 
luminous (blue) flames are obtained. 
New developments indicating that 
non-aerated burners can _ produce 
flames which have no or very little 
luminosity have encouraged further 
investigation of the method as a valu- 
able possibility of the future. Experi- 
mental adaptation of a specially de- 
veloped non-aerated burner to a gas 
range has resulted in performance 


Luminous flame height of non-aerated bur- 


ners is independent of port size. Lumin- 

ous flames of same height are seen burn- 

ing from 70 and 30 D.M.S. ports at equal 
input rate. 
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which indicated that the principle is 
feasible for this use. 
Accomplishments to date afford 
ample proof that the industry’s do- 
mestic gas research program is part 
and parcel of an awakening realiza- 
tion of potential powers and the in- 
herent value of gas as a fuel. The 
industry well may take aggressive 
action in support of the “clean, cool, 
odorless kitchen” which will excel in 
cooking as well as in cleanliness and 
cost with complete confidence. This 
research has been dedicated to pre- 
paring for the future with a well 
rounded coordinated plan of action 
which is fully exploiting every 
possible avenue of advance in con- 
temporary designs, anticipating radi- 
cal as well as modest. changes, and 
preparing for the future both on the 
basis of possible market demands and 
the development of entirely new prin- 
ciples completely unassociated with 
present trends. That the program is 
receiving such excellent support 
speaks well for the industry’s fore- 
sight and reflects the new confidence 
with which it faces the years ahead. 


Funds Raised in 90 Days 


For Research Program 


The gas industry, in less than 90 days, 
has underwritten an expanded program 
of industry research, national advertis- 
ing and general promotion, calling for 
an expenditure of $1,400,000 a year for 
three years, Ernest R. Acker, Chair- 
man of a special A.G.A. committee 
charged with raising the funds, an- 
nounced Jan. 25. 

The $1,400,000 program does not in- 
clude subscriptions to be made by 
manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment, according to Acker’s state- 
ment. 

Successful conclusion of the cam- 
paign will enable the gas industry to 
put into operation detailed plans for 
research, increased national advertis- 
ing and the development and execu- 
tion of industry-wide sales promotion 
programs coordinated with those of 
gas utility companies and gas appli- 
ance and equipment manufacturers. 


Brooklyn Union Has Record 
Sendout in 1944: Up 3.47% 


A record demand for gas was ex- 
perienced by Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
during 1944. Sendout figures compiled 
by the manufacturing department show 
that 28,501,939,000 cu. ft. of gas was 
pumped into the company’s mains, and 
that this was 956,071,000 cu. ft. or 
3.47%, over the total for 1943, the high- 
est previous year. 

The increase occurred in spite of the 
fact that the average temperature was 
54.3°, which was above normal and a 
full degree above the average for the 
preceding year. 

Increased use of gas in the many 
war plants operating in Brooklyn and 
Queens was one factor responsible for 
the rise. Another which probably con- 
tributed to some extent at least was 
the shortage of other fuels last winter, 
which resulted in ranges being pressed 
into service as emergency heating 
equipment. Also, the company’s load 
has been increased to a substantial ex- 
tent through the sale of new appliances 
and equipment. 


OWU Asks Resumption of 


Fuel Conservation Program 


The Office of War Utilities, WPB, 
urges that gas utility companies 
promptly ask customers to keep room 
temperatures at not over 68 degrees 
ana that immediate steps be taken by 
the industry to resume the fuel con- 
servation program. 

Local newspaper advertising offers 
the best medium for securing prompt 
action, according to a letter sent to 
A.G.A. member gas companies by Ever- 
ett J. Boothby, chairman, Committee 
on War Activities. Suggested material 
is being prepared and will be sent to 
members as soon as possible. 

Copies of advertisements published 
should be sent to the Gas Division, 
OWU, Temporary Building R, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to Association head- 
quarters. 


Long Beach, Calif. To Build 
Five Million Cu. Ft. Holder 


The City Council of Long Beach, 
Calif. on Jan. 23 authorized a contract 
with Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co., 
Cincinnati for the erection of a 5 
million cu. ft. gas holder, at a cost 
of $632,000 for container and founda- 
tions. The new holder is expected to 
be in service late next fall. 

The structure, according to E. 5. 
Bryant, superintendent of the city’s 
gas department, will be the first large 
capacity, low pressure, all-welded tele- 
scopic holder to be erected on the 
Pacific Coast. With a diameter of 
204 ft., it will require 2335 tons of steel. 
The city now has in service a 10 
million cu. ft. holder constructed in 
1927. 


Utilities are “Critical” In 
New Draft Order 


Utilities, including gas, are in the 
so-called “critical” group which will be 
touched last in enforcing the 26-30 age 
draft under the priority system set up 
by James F. Byrnes, director of War 
Mobilization. Given equal rating with 
war plants, utilities will have an op- 
portunity to ask deferment for key men. 
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Removing LIQUIDS AND DUST from Gas 


HE procedure in recovering liquids 
and dusts from natural gas are, in 
some applications, quite similar while 
in others so different that it seems ad- 
visable to consider each individually. 


LIQUIDS 


The liquids involved may be either 
water, oil or both water and oil. Since 
these liquids may be present in the gas 
as gases,-fog or mist, and liquid, satis- 
factory treatment depends upon the 
circumstances. The removal of either 
or both by absorption or refrigeration 
at the source is a logical procedure 
in many cases. When this is not done, 
the location of equipment on the trans- 
mission system as well as the type of 
separator used for the removal of the 
liquid depends upon the pressure and 
temperatures along the line and the 
equilibrium pressures and _ tempera- 
tures for the liquid or liquids and the 
gas. 


Naturally, expenditure for equip- 
ment to completely remove all liquid 
at a given location is not often justi- 
fied if the pressure and temperature 
down stream are such as to cause con- 
densation there. At the same time, it 
is not necessarily advisable to refrain 
from the removal of any liquid en- 
route to the point where complete re- 
moval is attempted. 


Complete data on pressures and tem- 
peratures actual, if possible, or esti- 
mated, if necessary, must be had in 
order to properly locate the final sta- 
tion. Intermediate points at which par- 
tial removal is to be applied depends 
upon topography and other practical 
considerations. Equilibrium curves for 
water and natural gas may be drawn 
from the vapor pressure data by B. M. 
Laulhere and C. F. Briscoe. (1) Sim- 
ilar data must be obtained or estimated 
for the oil under consideration. The 
data on methane-normal decane by 
Lavender, Sage and Lacey (2) may 
serve as a guide for estimating. Their 
method may suggest means of making 
apparatus for the determination of the 
constants for the oil and gas at hand. 


Apparatus for Removal of Liquids: 

he apparatus used for the final re- 
moval of the liquid may be any one 
of several types of scrubbers and sep- 
arators described in the literature (3), 
(4). We have developed a centrifugal 
type of separator following the same 
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By FRANK WILLS 


general principle as several designs 
now on the market for dust recovery 
(5). There have been three objections 
to the use of this type of separator for 
liquids; 

(a) the pressure drop was excessive, 


being from 15 to 25 velocity heads with a 
minimum velocity of 25 ft. per second, 


(b) the violent action in the separator 
caused atomization of the liquid, and 


(c) only relatively small sizes were 
efficient; requiring multiple installations. 

This new design is shown in Fig. 1. 
The inlet guides are so arranged as 
to take advantage of the fact that the 


_ liquid in the gas stream flows along 


the walls of the pipe. This liquid is 
carried to the outer wall of the sepa- 
rator by the centrifugal force without 
causing any of it to pass across the 
gas stream. The spacing of. these 
guides and their arrangement also pro- 
vides a nearly uniform separating dis- 
tance regardless of size of separator. 
Only the radius of curvature of the 
stream increases with size, consequent- 
ly, the decrease in efficiency with size 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco 


of separator is negligible, insofar as 
small particles are concerned, which 
are the ones in which we are inter- 
ested. The zones of eddy currents 
have been reduced. 


The partial removal of liquids at 
such locations as are necessary to pre- 
vent excessive pressure drop up stream 
from the final separator may be ac- 
complished in many ways. The-design 
should be such that, except for slugs, 
the liquid travels along the walls of 
the pipe. Some skimmers, designed 
to let the central portion of the gas 
stream flow through undisturbed but 
to skim the liquids from the inner 
wall, have been used. These do not 
take care of slugs, so on our system 
a drip of the type shown in Fig. 2, 
has become more popular and is 
suprisingly efficient. 

An improvement has been effected 
by taking the gas stream off the top 
at several points with smaller con- 
nections thus involving less of the 
inner surface of the inlet main. It is 


might be led to believe. 


JUST HOW CLEAN clean gas can, or should be, has long been a point of discussion 
between manufacturer and utility. There are some who believe that the utility should 
go to extreme lengths to clean the gas, more or less regardless of whether such 
measures are either economical or even possible: others hold 
that gas as it is now generally distributed is relatively clean 
and that there are limits of cleanliness beyond which the 
utility cannot reasonably be expected to go. .- 

Actually, in many cases, as Mr. Wills states in this paper, 
the troublesome dust that stops gas pilots is microscopic— 
1/12th the diameter of the human hair, and therefore so 
prevalent and difficult to remove that anyone who states 
that he has not this kind of dust in his mains is claiming 
that his lines are cleaner than the dining room floor. 

The average concentration of dust in atmospheric air is 
said to be 0.2 to 0.4 grains per Mcf over rural areas and 0.4 to 
0.8 over cities. One investigation revealed that the dust in 
natural gas over a two-year period averaged 0.7 grains per 
Mcf. This would indicate that in time ordinary atmosphere 
would plug many of the pilots now in use, and that the gas 
served by many utilities is not at all as “dirty’’ as the layman 


Frank Wills 


The solution to the dust problem would seem to lie in some middle ground—a 
little cooperation, a bit of ingenuity. Otherwise, as Mr. Wills states, someone must 
install some pilot filters. 

FRANK WILLS, engineer of production for the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., has 
long been one of the technical leaders of the Pacific Coast Gas Industry. He 
affiliated with the San Francisco utility after a term of service with the California 
Railroad Commission. In 1932 he was signally honored as the first recipient of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association’s Addison B. Day Medal of Honor, which was awarded to the 
Association member deemed to have rendered the outstanding individual service in 
behalf of the gas industry. Among his contributions were formulae for evaluating 
efficiency of gas manufacturing processes; his chairmanship of PCGA’s committee 
on the “Gas Engineer’s Handbook”: his work on fundamental formulae for burner 
design: his report on “Flues and Chimneys for Gas Burning Equipment”; his work 
in developing a high Btu oil gas process to provide emergency substitute for natural 
gas by utilization of existing plant equipment. Since that time he has contributed much 
to work on gas flow, development of friction factors, and the mitigation of dust. 
A 24-year member of PCGA, he has served the Association as chairman of the 
Technical Section. 
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FIG. 1. Centrifugal type 
of separator for remov- 
ing liquids from gas. 


questionable if this is necessary as 
only partial removal is desired and a 
few additional per cent removal may 
not warrant the added expense of its 
construction. 


DUST 


In considering the question of re- 
moval of dust from natural gas we 
begin with the work of Corfield, (6), 
Wallace and Corfield (7), and Hol- 
man and Hoff (8). These men laid 
the ground work for an understanding 
of this problem. We have attempted 
to put a few refinements on some of 
their work and to interpret their find- 
ings for the layman. Corfield’s report 
of 10 years ago was sufficient to point 
the way to the best probable solution 
of this situation, but it seems only a 
few individuals derived any practical 
benefits from it. The other reports, 
and this one, add only a few side- 
lights, the better to appreciate its 
worth. 

In his tests Corfield found that dust 
particles having a specific gravity of 
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four and of sizes ranging from 20 
microns down to 0.5 micron were 
responsible for pilot light stoppages. 
He demonstrated the superiority of 
the fixed orifice, the “unfortunate 
design of the needle valve or pilot 
cock” and the efficiency of the felt 
pad filter. He included as suggestions 
the multiple orifice plug and several 
other possibilities for improvement. 


In approaching a problem of this 
kind the first step is to obtain informa- 
tion as to all the properties, char- 
acteristics and behaviors of the dust 
that is causing the trouble. The second 
is to devise ways and means that meet 
these conditions and affect the re- 
moval of the dust. 


Dust Sources: The source of the 
dust is well known. It consists of 
microscopic fragments derived from 
any material that may find its way 
into the pipe lines during and subse- 
quent to construction. That covers 
about everything and, by and large, 
any sort of thing consisting of either 
animal, vegetable or mineral origin 


might be found on occasion at various 
places. The greater portion of this dust 
usually is iron oxide with some 
metallic iron, sand, ordinary soil and 
occasionally carbon from deposits laid 
on the walls of distribution mains 
during manufactured gas days. The 
original may not be microscopic but - 
the troublesome dust that gets to the 
pilots is microscopic and for any 
one to say that they do not have any- 
thing of the kind in their mains is to 
say that their lines are cleaner than the 
dining room floor. 


Regardless of the source of the 
material from which this microscopic 
dust originates it must be transported 
to the “spot marked X”. Even the 
original material may be transferred 
through the mains and the grinding 
action during this process cause the 
formation of the microscopic particles. 
Then too, if there is to be some clean- 
ing process installed, it must be so 
placed that the material will be 
transported to it. Thus the transporta- 
tion of dust and the particles from 
which it is derived is worthy of 
special attention. 


Transportation of Dust: The trans- 
port of particles by natural gas in a 
horizontal glass tube 1.7 in. I. D. 
was studied by Wallace and Corfield 
and Holman and Hoff. The equations* 
derived which represent the velocities 
at which various sizes of particles may 
be carried are empirical and neglect 
the effect of pipe diameter. Con- 
sequently they are applicable only to 
inside the diameter of 1.7 in. In this 
case some of the particles are micro- 
scopic and it is a little more enlighten- 
ing to apply minute detail to the forces 
acting upon the dust particles lying 
upon the surface of the pipe. 

It must be remembered that micro- 
scopic particles are being dealt with. 
Authorities on flow of fluids teach 
that adjacent to the inner walls of a 
conduit carrying a stream of fluid, 
there is a sheathe or laminar layer 
of fluid in viscous motion in which 
the velocity gradient is quite well 
defined in terms of the shearing 
stress at the wall and the physical 
properties of the fluid. Inside this 
sheathe the flow is turbulent where 
the velocity gradient follows certain 
other definite laws. For ordinary work 
the thickness of the laminar layer 
is too small for practical considera- 
tion but when considering microscopic 
dimensions it is important. 

The calculated thickness of the 
laminar layer in natural gas lines 
is given in Table 1.* It can be seen 


*The mathematical derivations and other data, 
from which Table 1 was constructed were prepared 
by R. V. Dunkle, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., and 
were presented as an appendix to this paper. They 


may be found in PCGA Proc. Vel. 35, 1944, 
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In your plans for the 
future ...includde RHEEM 


WEE PEACE COMES, America expects better 
products. Better in appearance. In perform- 
ance. In quality. And at a reasonable price. 


Like all America, Rheem is now at war... is 
making dozens of items from land mines to 8-inch 
artillery shells. Rheem’s steel shipping containers, 
by the millions, are taking supplies to the fighting 
forces .. . water heaters, range boilers and tanks 
are going into wartime housing. . . replacement 
units are available in limited quantities, to holders 
of a required priority. 

With the return to peacetime living, the Rheem 
line will include better water heaters for all types 
of fuels—gas, liquid gas, electricity, oil and coal— 
floor and wall furnaces, consoles and other space- 
heating equipment—range boilers and tanks of all 
kinds—Stokermatic coal stokers and stoker-fired 
furnaces—new household appliances for better 
living. 

In your plans for the future . . . include Rheem. 


RHEEM 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Offices 


New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Washington, D. C. 
15 Plants Cover Every Major Market in the U.S.A. 3 Plants serve Australia 
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FIG. 2. Offset drip type of separator for removing liquids from gas. 


that this layer is many times thicker 
than the particles that stop pilots. 
For the present, this is not of great 
importance except to emphasize the 
fact that we are dealing with micro- 
scopic particles and very small forces. 
It was the starting point for the deriva- 
tion of the fundamental equations for 
transport of dust particles in natural 
gas mains using the experimental data 
of Wallace and Corfield and Holman 
and Hoff. 


Following this procedure the sizes 
of particles that may be carried by 
the gas in the various gas lines from 
the field to the customer’s pilots have 
been calculated and are also shown in 
Table 1. Transmission and high. pres- 
sure distribution mains may carry 
very large particles. This is due, only 
in a small degree, to the fact that gas 
is at high pressure but principally 
to the high pressure drop at which 
such lines are operated. For a given 
flow of gas doubling the average pres- 
sure halves the pressure drops and 
reduces the size of particles carried. 

The important lesson from this, is 
that if the gas in the transmission 
system contains solid matter it will 
be dumped into the distribution system 
which can pass on only a portion 
of it; thus the distribution mains be- 
come a sort of reservoir for the 
storage of material which may at some 
later date disintegrate forming fine 
dust that will pass into the services 
and house lines. 

Any cleaning device at the city 
gate must be prepared to receive large 
particles as well as small and it is 
possible that the microscopic particles 
may constitute only a small percentage 
of the quantity removed. If the clean- 
ing equipment is not installed at the 
time the transmission main is laid, 
it is likely the distribution system will, 
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in the meantime, accumulate con- 
siderable material from that source. 
The ability of the pilot lines, or 
the small bore of the pilot fittings at 
the manifold (except some of the more 
recent “improvements’’), to carry dust 
is limited to sizes less than that of 
the service and house lines. Therefore, 
it is reasonable to expect some stor- 
age of material in these pipes (14). 
Regardless of personal opinion or 
casual observation, it will require 
careful investigation to prove that such 
is not the case. Whether or not our 
calculations are correct as to absolute 
values, the relative values, the author 
feels certain, are fundamentally right. 


Mitigating Dust Troubles: The first, 


location for gas cleaning is obviously 
at the city gate. Mechanical dry re- 
moval can eliminate all particles down 
to at least 10 microns. A model of the 
separator shown in Fig. 1, on test, 
removed all particles above two mi- 
crons at 100 ft. per sec. when using 
a special dust obtained at a cement 
plant. By adding a washer it is possible 
to extend the removal down to sizes 
of one micron but then only for those 
materials that are readily wetted by 
the oil used. There have been cases 
where this type of cleaning failed 


badly, possibly, because the oil used ° 


was not suitable for the dust or that 
the oil was not sufficiently atomized 
and dispersed throughout the gas. In 
some cases, it is necessary to atomize 
the wetting liquid mechanically. It will 
probably be an exceptional cleaner 
that will maintain an operating effi- 
ciency such as to remove all dust 
down to five microns. 


Filters: It is common practice to 
use filters of canton flannel or similar 
material at- the various regulator pits 
where the gas is fed into the dis- 
tribution system rather than cleaning’ 


on the transmission lines at central 
points. I do not have conclusive data 
as to the efficiency of these filters 
(9). Comparison with reported per- 
formance of commercial bag filter in- 
stallations is of doubtful value as the 
velocities used in the natural gas 
filters are from 50 to 100 ft. per min. 
while that of industrial bag house 
practice is from 0.5 to 10 ft. per min. 
The removal of fine dust is not good 
when the cloth is clean but improves 
as dust accumulates on the surface. 
It is not likely, except just before 
cleaning, that any particles smaller 
than five microns are removed and not 
many of them by these filters. It 
seems impractical to use felt filters 
at these locations. 


Thermal Precipitation: (10) in 
which dust laden gas is passed be- 
tween heated and cold surfaces, caus- 
ing the dust to migrate to the cold 
surface, has been mentioned by many 
writers but no commercial applica- 
tion has been developed. It is probable 
that the velocities required are too 
low. Electric precipitation (11) is 
the only commercial process by which 
removal of the microscopic particles 
can be assured. This method is quite 
expensive and is seldom used except 
where the recovered material is very 
valuable or of such a nature as to 
cause serious damage if allowed to 
escape. Certainly its use would require 
a location at a central point where 
large volumes could be handled. 


Oil Fogging: Even if this were done, 
there is the dust deposited and or- 
iginating in the distribution system 
which must be considered. Fogging 
with oil to wet down and prevent 
this material from producing a fine 
dust has been used with varying de- 
grees of success (12), (13). Since 
to accomplish this purpose requires 
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TABLE 1. THICKNESS OF LAMINAR LAYER IN NATURAL GAS 
Thickness of 

Type of Line Average Pressure Laminar Layer Particles 
Diam. Inches Atmos. Pressure Drop Microns Size Carried* 
Transmission 24 36 30 = psi. per Mile 5.17 (Large as Pipe 
Transmission 12 36 30 psi. per Mile 7.3 
Transmission 6 36 30 ~=—psi. per Mile 10.3 
Transmission 24 16 2.5 psi. per Mile 27.0 6.7 inches 
Transmission 12 16 2.5 psi. per Mile 38.2 2.7 inches 
Transmission 6 16 2.5 psi. per Mile 54.0 1.1 inches 
H.P. Dist. 24 2 2.5 psi. per Mile 76.2 6.4 inches 
H.P. Dist. 12 2 2.5 psi. per Mile 108.0 1.22 inches 
H.P. Dist. 6 2 2.5 psi. per Mile 152.0 .83 inches 
L.P. Dist. 24 1 144” W.C./1000 ft. 318. 2350 Microns 
L.P. Dist. 12 l 14%” W.C./1000 ft. 450. 400 Microns 
L.P. Dist. 6 1 1%” W.C./1000 ft. 637. 104 Microns 
L.P. Service 1% 1 5 W../100 ft. 765. 113 Microns 
L.P. Service 1 1 5 W.C./100 ft. 855. 85 Microns 
L.P. Service % 1 2 W.C./100 ft. 986. 60 Microns 
Pilot 346 

(1.D. 118) l With .15 cu.ft./hr. Viscous Flow 14.3 Microns 
Pilot 4, With .50 cu-.ft./hr. Viscous Flow 47.7 Microns 

(L.D. 180) 1 With .15 cu.ft./hr. Viscous Flow 3.7 Microns 

With .50 cu.ft./hr. Viscous Flow 12.3 Microns 
*Specific Gravity—4.0. 


actual wetting of the entire inner 
surface of the mains, flushing with 
a non-volatile oil at a gas velocity 
sufficient to carry the oil over the 
entire surface would give a_ better 
treatment, but for practical reasons 
would be limited to a relatively few 
lines. 


With the advance in soluble plastics 
it is possible that there will be, at 
some future date, a permanent coating 
that can be put onto the inner surfaces 
by some such a procedure. Such a 
material is not available now and it is 
questionable if it could be applied 
throughout a distribution system at 
less than at an enormous cost. 


Catching Microscopic Dust: Two 
methods are now being used to catch 
the microscopic dust as it leaves the 
distribution mains. To catch this dust 
requires filters of felt about 14 in. 
thick or their equivalent (14). These 
filters may be placed on the service 
line, or at the pilot. 

The average peak hour demand of 
a domestic customer is about 70 cu. ft. 
per hr. per each range pilot installed. 
If the average range pilot consump- 
tion is 0.25 cu. ft. per hr. the capacity 
of the service filter must be 280 times 
that for the combined range pilots. 
In order to protect the pilot, the 
service filter must remove the finest 
particles as well as the larger ones 
that the service line carries. Its service- 
able life will be shorter than the 
corresponding pilot filter and will not 
protect against any accumulation that 
may exist in the service or house lines 
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which may be started on its way by 
vibration or other disturbances (14), 
such as the surges caused by “full 
on and off” controls. 

This outlines the general situation 
in regard to the removal of dust from 
the gas as the author sees it. We have 
used many thousand fixed orifices 
and a few thousand felt pad pilot 
filters (15) with very good results. 

An examination of the equations for 
the transport of dust particles as 
applied to pilot lines along with the 
consideration that particles as small 
as five microns (Specific Gravity 4.0) 
can be separated from natural gas 
by centrifugal force and the fact that 
such particles will settle in natural 
gas at a rate of about | ft. per min., 
leads one to the conclusion that with 
reasonable care in design, no pilot 
connection should pick up particles 
from the manifold larger than 10 
microns. 

Furthermore, if the pilot connec- 
tions at the manifold were taken off 
at a reasonable distance downstream 
from the last burner the tendency to 
take in particles of 10 microns or 
greater would be eliminated. These 
larger particles are the ones most 
likely to be caught in the valves 
and there form a base upon which 
the smaller particles would accumu- 
late. Work along this line is worthy 
of consideration. 


Nature of Dust Particles: Corfield 
in his report, (6), 10 years ago, 
presented some drawings made on an 
enlarged scale showing the relative 


sizes of the openings of a fixed 
orifice, a needle valve and a plug 
cock required to deliver 0.5 cu. ft. 
of natural gas per hr. at 7 in. pres- 
sure and two small dots representing 
the maximum and minimum size of 
dust which he found causing stop- 
page of the needle and plug valves. 
That Fig. (No. 3, p. 147 of the 1934. 
P.C.G.A. Proceedings) is reproduced 
herewith: (Fig. 3.) 

In this former report, (6), particles 
ranging from 20 microns down to 0.5 
micron were found. We are of the 
opinion that the larger particles can 
be eliminated without difficulty. The 
characteristics of dusts of this nature 
usually show the size distribution to 
favor an average size nearer the mini- 
mum than the maximum and our ex- 
perience indicates a preponderance 
of sizes from three to five microns. 
So for purposes of illustration, we 
are using five microns as the average 
size of those particles that cause the 
greatest trouble. 

It is difficult to appreciate the sizes 
of these particles. They are about one- 
half the size of tale powder; one- 
twelfth the diameter of the average 
human hair; about equal to the length 
of the bacillus of tuberculosis; 214 
times the diameter of streptococcus © 
pyogenes and 20 times the tarry 
particles in cigarette smoke. If you 
look at a pencil mark on ordinary 
scratch paper with a microscope you 
will find that it consists of irregular 
black particles held by the fibres of 
the paper. The particles in the pencil 
mark are about the size of these dust 
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FIG. 3. Chart showing size of dust particles causing orifice stoppage. 


particles. So you can understand they 
are indeed quite small. 

The pilot stoppages are caused by 
the accumulation of thousands of in- 
dividual particles. They cling to sharp 
or rough edges, accumulate in drifts 
and stick together once they are 
separated from the gas stream. Over 
16,000 can pass through a pin hole 
at one time without touching the side 
and over 12,000 without touching each 
other. 

The average concentration of dust 
particles in atmospheric air is said to 
be 0.2 to 0.4 grains per Mcf over rural 
areas and 0.4 to 0.8 over cities. 


Corfield arrived at a figure of about 
0.7 grains per Mcf in natural gas 
as an average over a two year period. 
This of course is taking advantage 
of the use of averages; the concentra- 
tion during peak loads being much 
more than the average. It does, never- 
theless, indicate that it is possible 
that many of the pilots now in use 
would become plugged in time if 
atmospheric air were drawn through 
them and that the gas served is not 
at all as dirty as the layman might 
be led to helieve. 

It is possible that the pilot light 
problem can be solved by a mutual 
understanding as to specifications for 
cleanliness of gas and utility of a pilot. 
How clean must a gas be in order 
to be acceptable to some standard 
pilot? Certainly it is not feasible 
to expect to clean the gas so that any 
conceivable pilot, especially those con- 
taining grease and oil, will function 
without stoppage. Then, too, how clean 
and how good is a standard pilot? 
Washing the valves and fittings with 
a solvent have been of some help. 
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Just a little cooperation and some of 
that famous ingenuiiy is all that is 
required, otherwise someone must in- 
stall some pilot filters. 
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Oklahoma Amends Hugoton 
Production Order 


An amended basic order covering 
drilling and production of wells in the 
Texas Co., Okla., sector of the three- 
state Hugoton natural gas field, was 
made effective by the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission, Jan. 1, 1945. 

It replaces an order issued in May, 
1943, and is similar to the Kansas 
Corporation Commission’s basic order 
governing the part of the Hugoton 
field in Kansas. 

One amendment to the Oklahoma 
basic order permits commutization of 
leases in adjoining sections upon ap- 
plication to the Commission. Only one 
well per 640 acres is permitted and 
allowable production is based on such 
a unit. 

The original formula for taking de- 
liverability tests has been changed but 
this will not cause taking new poten- 
tials on present producers. 

The Hugoton field in Oklahoma ex- 
tends from the Kansas line to the 
Texas line, north and south and is 
approximately 40 miles east and west 
and lies in Texas County. When the 
basic order was made there were ap- 
proximately 55 wells in the area, most 
of which had no pipe line connec- 
tions and no market for their gas. At 
present there are approximately 150 
wells in the sector. 

The Hugoton reserve also extends 
into seven counties of Southwestern 
Kansas and includes parts of Hans- 
ford and Sherman counties, in Texas. 


Standards Issued on 


Insulating Material 


Manufacturers who wish to get maxi- 
mum efficiency with mineral wool in- 
sulation will be interested in the new 
30-page Commercial Standard CS117-44 
based on more than two years of re- 
search and study and recently promul- 
gated by the Bureau of Standards. 

It tells how to apply mineral wool in 
blocks, blankets, insulating cement and 
pipe insulation for all types of heated 
industrial equipment. 

It is the first and only authoritative 
high temperature insulation standard 
the Bureau of Standards has promul- 
gated. By offering practical solutions to 
insulation problems it should serve the 
best interests of industrial and com- 
mercial consumers when the supply of 
fuel is most critical and conservation 
is sO necessary. 

A free copy of Commercial Standard 
CS117-44 may be secured by writing 
to Industrial Mineral Wool Institute, 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
mM. ¥. 


San Diego Gas Cuts Rates 
$161,000 Effective Feb. 1 


San Diego gas consumers enjoyed a 
3% reduction in their bills above mini- 
mum charges, effective with meter 
readings starting Feb. 1, the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. announced. 

New tariff schedules, approved by 
the State Railroad Commission, cut 
rates $161,000 annually. Of this sum, 
$78,000 represented a 5.8% reduction in 
billing to the utility by the Southern 
Counties Co., and the balance was ad- 
ded by the San Diego concern. The 
Southern Counties rate cut was made 
in the course of a general survey by 
the Railroad Commission. 
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Facts Every Gas Man Should Know 


FACTS THAT every gas company employee 
should know are presented in a terse little 
booklet, “Notes on City Gas for Air Raid War- 
dens,” prepared by the Training Section of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. Outlined in 
the booklet are the essential facts regarding 
gas, the distribution system, and the proce- 
dures that should be followed in the event 
that enemy action (or any other catastrophic 
event—earthquake, fire, flood, etc.) has dam- 
aged the system. Believing that such basic 
and important information cannot be too often 
emphasized, GAS herewith reproduces OCD’s 
booklet. Copies may be obtained from the 
superintendent of documents, Washington, D.C. 
The cost: 5 cents. 


HE purpose of this bulletin is to pro- 

vide the air raid warden with definite 
information about city gas which will 
be of direct help in the event of bomb- 
ing or other attack in his area. The air 
raid warden will be better prepared to 
save life and property and render as- 
sistance by learning some of the fun- 
damentals of city gas service. Normal 
conditions will be restored much more 
quickly in the bombed area if the air 
raid warden reports in the correct man- 
ner the damage to streets and buildings 
involving gas. This will enable the gas 
company to send out proper material 
and an appropriate repair squad with 
a minimum of delay. 


The first thing for the air raid war- 
den to remember is the statement of the 
office of Civilian Defense to the public 
as to the procedure to follow during an 
air raid alarm or damage resulting 
from actual attack. 

“The American Gas Association recom- 
mends that you make no attempt to shut off 
the main gas valve. Simply turn off the 
stove burners that are lit but not the pilot 
light. If the house is badly damaged, the 
main gas valve should be shut off. Once the 
main valve is turned off for any reason, do 
not turn it on again yourself; call for a 
trained man. Your local gas company is 
working out further detailed directions with 
your local defense council. Watch for these 
instructions and then follow them.” 


The words “main gas valve” in the 
above statement refer to the principal 
valve or cock on the premises by means 
of which gas supply to a building can 
be turned off. Wardens should inform 
themselves of the location of this main 
gas cock in premises under their juris- 
diction and should be equipped with a 
suitable wrench to operate these cocks. 

In the case of houses which are un- 
damaged but in the immediate vicinity 
of a bombed area, air raid wardens 
- should advise occupants to check im- 
mediately gas appliances which have 
been left in operation to see that they 
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are continuing to function satisfactor- 
ily. If pilots are extinguished or any 
other evidence of unsatisfactory opera- 
tion is disclosed, occupants should turn 
off the affected gas appliance immedi- 
ately. 


Apartment House Wardens: 
Tenants in apartment houses which have 
a meter and metercock within the indi- 
vidual apartment should follow the 
procedure recommended above. Where 
gas meters are not located within the 
individual apartments, the building su- 
perintendent will be familiar with the 
location of gas shut-off valves or cocks, 
and should be responsible for closing 
them if the building is badly damaged. 
Once these valves are turned off for 
any reason, they should not be turned 
on again except by a trained man. 


Commercial or Industrial Build- 
ings: Some air raid wardens may cover 
small commercial or industrial estab- 
lishments in their area. In this case, 
the procedure recommended is the same 
as for household premises. 

Larger plants are staffed with com- 
petent engineers familiar with the use 
of gas who will be expected to take 
care of their own situations. Be sure 
that you know which plants are your 
responsibility. 


CITY GAS SYSTEM FACTS 


The following material furnishes in- 
formation on the steps air raid wardens 
should take when confronted with dam- 
age to gas mains in streets, or gas pipes 
and meters in buildings. The words 
“city gas” refer to the gas furnished 
by the local gas company. 

The distribution system of a gas com- 
pany consists essentially of three parts 
which are shown in Fig. 1. 


Mains: Gas mains are pipes which 
generally run under and parallel to the 
street, although they may be located 
elsewhere as, for example, between 
curb and sidewalk or in alleys. They 
vary in size from | in. to 48 in. or 
more in diameter. 


Service Pipes: These are the pipes 
which deliver gas from the main to the 
meter in each building and which nor- 
mally run at right angles from the 
main to the buildings. 


House (Internal) Piping: These 
are the pipes in the building connect- 
ing the meter to the gas appliances. 


Street Valves: Valves, generally 
located in the street, are used to con- 


trol the flow of gas in mains. On no 
account should these street main valves 
be touched except by the gas company 
personnel. 


Meter Cocks: Every premise served 
with gas is provided with one or more 
cocks somewhere between the gas main 
in the street and the meter. This cock 
controls the flow of gas to the meter 
and the whole of the house (internal) 
piping and appliances served by that 
meter. This cock may be found adja- 
cent to the meter or at some other near- 
by point. The warden should familiar- 
ize himself with the location of this 
principal shut-off. The cock usually is 
a “plug” cock which can be turned off 
by the use of a medium-sized Stillson 
or monkey wrench or special key (con- 
sult your local defense council as to 
the type of wrench or key required in 
your district). In turning the cock, do 
so slowly. As a general rule, meter 
cocks are “on” when the head is in line 
with the line of pipe and “off” when 
the head is at right angles to the line 
of pipe. 

Fig. 2 shows a typical gas meter and 
its inlet cock. As shown, the cock is in 
the open position. The sketch at the 
left shows the meter cock in the closed 
position. 


Fig. 3 shows another typical instal- 
lation with a pressure reducer or regu- 
lator and service cock. As shown, the 
cock is in the open position. The sketch 
at the right shows the service cock in 
the closed position. 


To turn some of these cocks requires 
considerable force and consequently 
the greatest care should be exercised to 
avoid damaging or breaking the pipe. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER WHEN DAMAGE 
TO GAS SYSTEM HAS OCCURRED 


1. Never ignite a suspected leak or look 

for it with a match or open flame. 

2. Any mixture having the smell of gas 
may be explosive. 

3. Do not attempt to extinguish any gas 
flame except by stopping the flow of gas. 

4. Ordinary war gas masks offer no pro- 
tection against city gas and render its de- 
tection difficult. If wearing a gas mask, 
be doubly cautious if leaks of city gas are 
suspected. 

5. Gas company personnel are equipped 
with special gas masks for protection 
against city gas when required. 

6. If you do anything to gas equipment 
of any kind, be sure to tell the gas com- 
pany representative what you have done 
as promptly as possible. 
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FIG. 1. A common arrangement of gas piping. 


The flow of gas to large buildings 
(hospitals, institutions, theaters, public 
housing projects and the like) can usu- 
ally be controlled by an exterior valve 
on the service pipe. Such service valves 
are usually operated by keys which are 
carried by gas company repair squads 
and sometimes by the fire department. 


DAMAGE FROM ENEMY ACTION 


The types of damage to the gas sys- 
tem which may result from air raids 
may be grouped as follows: 


1. Street main broken and gas burn- 
ing. 

2. Street main broken but gas escap- 
ing unignited. 


3. Service pipe broken, the escaping 
gas being either ignited or unignited. 


4. Damage to buildings causing dam- 
age to internal gas piping, the escap- 
ing gas being ignited or unignited, or 


both. 


The following recommendations will 
serve as a guide as to what should and 
should not be done where gas is escap- 
ing from damaged mains, service pipes 
or house piping. 


1. Street Main on Fire: Do not ex- 
tinguish fire. Call your report center 
to notify the fire department to prevent 
spread of fire. Extinguishment of flames 
and shutting off of gas mains must be 
done by gas company personnel. There 
is no danger except from fire spread- 
ing to adjacent inflammable material. 


2. Unignited Gas Escaping from 
Street Main: Do not try to stop the 
escape of gas, and DO NOT IGNITE 
the escaping gas. Guard against all pos- 
sible sources of ignition since pockets 
of a mixture of gas and air (perhaps 
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explosive) may have formed in cavi- 
ties, sewers, manholes, etc. 


City gas is usually lighter than air 
and will dissipate rapidly in the open 
air. 

Be sure that no open flames are used 
in the vicinity and that no smoking is 
permitted. Strike no matches. Stop all 
traffic to prevent a passing car or trol- 
ley from striking a spark near the leak. 


Keep everyone away from the escap- 
ing gas. Stay away yourself, and to 
avoid risk of being gassed, endeavor to 
keep “up wind” of the leak. 


3. Service Pipes Damaged or 
Broken: If the escaping gas makes a 
loud rushing noise, stay away. 


In other cases, broken service pipes 
up to 2 in. in diameter, whether the 
gas is ignited or not, may be controlled 
by wardens or rescue personnel before 
the arrival of the gas company squad. 
The simplest method of temporarily 
stopping a small pipe is to seal it with 
moist clay, soap or a wet rag. The 
moist clay is best applied with a spade 
or shovel, by throwing a shovel full 
over the leak. Or a large mass of the 
clay (about half a bucketful) can be 
thrown at or dropped over the leak. 


If this clay blows off, stay away and 
keep others away. 


If the escaping gas is burning, there 
is no danger except from the risk of 
fire spreading to adjacent inflammable 
material. No attempt should be made 
to extinguish the gas flame except by 
completely shutting off the flow or seal- 
ing the escape of gas. Incomplete seal- 
ing of the leak may result in the escape 
of unburned gas—a more serious haz- 
ard. 


4. House Piping Damaged or 
Broken: Get the occupants out of the 
house. If possible, turn off the cock at 
the meter. If this is impossible, you 
may be able to shut off the flow of gas 
by temporarily stopping the broken 
pipe with soap, a wet rag, a wooden 
plug or moist clay. 


Unignited Escaping Gas: When 
there is evidence of gas within or en- 
tering into buildings the following 
points shovld be remembered: 


1. Immediately evacuate all persons 
in the building or buildings, including 
any persons who may be sleeping or 
ill, to a place free from gas fumes. 
Don’t expose yourself or others unnec- 
essarily to a gaseous atmosphere. Use 
extreme care wherever there is escap- 
ing gas and guard against all possible 
sources of ignition. Never strike a 
match anywhere where there is an odor 
of gas. 


2. Any persons rendered unconscious 
by gas should immediately be given 
artificial respiration at a safe distance 
from the leak. Other first aid and med- 
ical attention may also be required and 


should be asked for if needed. 


3. If the bomb has not already ven- 
tilated the buildings by shattering the 
windows, promptly ventilate the build- 
ings by opening doors and windows. 
This applies particularly to basements 
and cellars in which the doors and win- 
dows should always be opened or, if 
necessary, broken from the outside. 


4. The flow of gas should be brought 
under control after the above steps 
have been taken if it appears safe to 
do so. 


Reporting: Include reports of dam- 
age to gas mains in your ordinary war- 
den report to the control center. 


If asked for supplementary report, 
you should be prepared to give the fol- 
lowing details: 
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FIG. 2. Typical meter and inlet cock. 
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Should be the 
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“NEW ENS 


The New Freedom gas kitchen will be a powerful factor in selling gas appliances after 
the war. And here are 12 good reasons why your prospects will want Magic Chef Ranges 


and why it will pay you to feature them as 


a 
) a 
4 
RR 
ESS 


Automatic Oven Cooking! Simply 
set clock and temperature control. 
Gas turns on and off automati- 
cally; cooks a whole meal while 
you are away. 


Automatic Lighting! All burners 
light automatically on your C.P. 
Magic Chef. No matches—just turn 
on the gas and the burner lights. 


Red Wheel Oven Heat Regulator! 
Accurate control of oven temper- 
atures. at all times. Just set regu- 
lator—better baking and roasting 
assured, 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
4901 Perkins Avenue e Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND « CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS « ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES 


Even Heat! Magic Chef top burn- 
ers are designed for perfect top 
burner cooking. Special Simmer 
Control for “‘waterless’’ cooking. 


RED WHEEL GAS RANGES AND HEAVY DUTY GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Copr. 1945 American Stove Co. 
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the HEART of your Gas Kitchen Program. 


§ Swing-Out Broiler! Makes broiling 
easy—prevents smoking and food 
catching fire. Really easy to clean. 


7 “C.P.”” The seal of sagegvel which 
assures you of certified perform- 
ance from your Magic Chef. 


8 Non-Clog Burners! 
9 Magic Insulation! 
10 Cross-Fire Oven Burner! 


1] Easy Cleaning! 
6 Convenient Work Top! The top of 
your Magic ef is a convenient 
working surface for use when 


either preparing or serving foods, 12 Porcelain Finish! 


FREE GAS KITCHEN NEWSPAPER 
AD MATS. To help you pave the way for 


postwar gas appliance sales, we are offering 
free of charge complete mats of attractive 
newspaper ads featuring gas kitchens. Details 
on these and other advertising and promotional 
materials on the New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
Program with Magic Chef Gas Ranges— 
available on request. 
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FIG. 3. Typical meter, regulator, and 
inlet cock. 


WHAT—gas main, service pipe, or 
house piping; burning or not burning; 
pipe broken in crater, crater flooded, 
or gas escaping through earth. 


What to Do After a Raid: Al- 
though the turning on of gas service in 
undamaged buildings after an air raid 
is not the normal function of an air 
raid warden, cases may arise in which 
a warden may be asked for advice. In 
such cases, normally refer the person 
to the local gas company. For the in- 
formation of air raid wardens, the fol- 
lowing typical procedure is given: 


Instructions to Customers Able 
to Turn on Their Own Gas: Turn- 
ing on your gas supply after an air 
raid should not be attempted until offi- 
cial notification has been received that 
gas may be turned on again. and that 
gas pressure has been properly restored 
in the street mains. Occupants of prem- 
ises where the main gas valve has been 
turned off for any reason should then 
appeal to plumbers, gas company em- 
ployees, or other properly qualified 
persons for assistance in turning on 
their gas supply. Whenever individual 
gas users are thoroughly familiar with 
the operation and lighting of their own 
gas appliances, the following three 
steps may serve as a guide in restoring 
gas service: 


First: All gas-burning appliances 
must be TURNED OFF before restor- 


ing gas service. Go to each gas appli- - 


ance and see that all burner and pilot 
valves, “keys” or cocks are turned off. 
Gas range pilots may be “shut off” by 
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a thumb screw or adjustment screw 
even if there is no pilot gas cock. Some 
gas range pilots are not so equipped, 
and these are the only permissible ex- 
ception to the rule, “SHUT OFF BE- 
FORE TURNING ON” the gas. 


Second: Go to the gas meter and 
turn on the inlet gas cock slowly. Watch 
the dials on the gas meter for at least 
10 minutes to see if there is any move- 
ment of any hand on the dial. If there 
is movement, reclose the inlet meter 
cock immediately and get in touch with 
a plumber or the gas company. If there 
is no movement on the dials, proceed 
with the third step. 


Third: Go immediately to the gas 
range and turn on one cooking top 
burner, applying a match until the 
burner lights and burns with a normal 
flame. If the gas range has a pilot light, 
it should then be lighted. Other gas 
appliances, such as the refrigerator, 
water heater, etc., should then be light- 
ed in the usual manner. 


If not entirely certain and familiar 
with the proper method of lighting and 


operating your gas appliances, do not 


attempt these steps but call on the ser- . 


vices of a plumber, gas company em- 
ployee, or some other qualified person 
to turn on the gas. 


Winners of A.G.A.’s War Loan Display Contest 


BACKING the Sixth War Loan Drive, 

the Window and Store Display 
Committee of the Residential Gas Sec- 
tion, AGA, staged a special contest 
which attracted entries from gas 
utility companies from all parts of the 
United States. 

Divided into three divisions—“A”’— 
for cities having 100,000 population 
or over: “B’—for those of between 
50,000 and 100,000, and “C”’—for 
those less than 50,000, the contest 
offered two War Bond prizes in each 
class and an honorable mention. In 
addition, winners received official 
Treasury Department Citations. 

The winners were as follows: 

Division “A”: First Prize—$50 War 
Bond, George H. Schumacher, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co.; Second Prize—$25 War 
Bond, Vincent T. Nast, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co.; Third Prize—honorable mention, 
_— A. Mach, Minneapolis Gas Light 

,0. 


Division “B”: First Prize—$50 War 
Bond, Bryan Butler, Florida Power Corp., 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Second Prize—$25.. 
War Bond, A. J. Paulhaus, Blackstone Val- 
ley Gas and Electric Co.; Third Prize— 
honorable mention, F. H. N. Hawkins, 
Westchester Lighting Co. 

Division “C”: First Prize $50 War 
Bond, Carleton F. Bogard, Long Island 
Lighting Co.; Second. Prize—$25 War 
Bond, M. R. Norton, Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co.; Third Prize—honorable men- 
tion, H. O. Whelpley, Pacific Power and 
Light Co. 


_ The judging was held <at imate 
tion Headquarters on Jan. 5,. 1945, 
and was judged by Irma Ericsson, ad- 
vertising manager of Shulton, Inc., 
Lawrence Hammond, Radio and Mo- 
tion Pictures Committee for Economic 
Development; Royal M. Alderman, 
vice president of McCann-Frickson, 
Inc., and George W. Browne, chair- 
man of the Window and Store Dis- 
play Committee. 


George H. Schumacher of Milwaukee Gas Light Co. won first prize and a $50 war .bond 
with this window — in division “A” of A.G.A. Residential Gas Section’s Sixth War 
Loan Drive Story, Display Contest. : 
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CORROSION AND PROTECTION 


¢ 


Of Buried Metallic Structures 


Compiled and Abstracted by GUY CORFIELD, Technical Editor, GAS 


5. Cathodic Protection, Influence on Adjacent Structures 


Control of Stray Currents from Installations 


G. R. OLSEN, corrosion engineer, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., From a 
paper, “Control of Stray Currents from Cath- 
odic Protection Installations.” 


Tue purpose of this paper is to out- 
line briefly practical methods of 
handling problems arising from the 
application of cathodic protection to 
pipe lines lying in close proximity 
to other unprotected buried metallic 
structures. These methods are based 
largely on our experience with many 
cathodic protection installations on 
bare and coated natural gas trans- 
mission lines in the Gulf Coast area. 
Their development was stimulated by 
the realization that methods previous- 
ly used were inadequate to meet the 
erowing needs of the industry, were 
often unsatisfactory from a technical 
standpoint, and usually involved ex- 
orbitant costs. In order to encourage 
the large scale application of cathodic 
protection, it is advisable that the 
methods employed in handling prob- 
lems of this kind be standardized. 


General Basis for Solution of 
Problem 


It is believed that the following 
broad statements must be thoroughly 
understood and accepted to provide a 
sound basis for the solution of prob- 
lems of this kind: 


1. It is impossible to cathodically protect 
a metallic underground structure without 
affecting to some extent the’ electrical 
condition of other underground structures 
in that vicinity. 


2. After a cathodic protection installa- 
tion is placed in service it is impractical, 
if not impossible, to make adjustments be- 
tween protected and _ unprotected lines 
which will re-establish the original condi- 
tions, in every respect, at all points on the 
unprotected lines. 


3. The unprotected lines are adversely 
affected only when cathodic protection 
causes current to flow from the lines 
to soil at any point. 


4. It follows from (3) that, in order to 
prove that a corrosive condition has been 
established by the cathodic installation, 
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it is necessary to detect a flow of current 
from some point on the unprotected line to 
soil, which is caused by the operation of 
the cathodic unit. 

5. An objectionable condition exists 
when a voltage is established across the 
junction of an unprotected line and earth 
by virtue of a cathodic installation on 
another line, when that voltage is in such 
a direction as to cause a tendency for 
current to discharge from the pipe. 

Failure to detect a flow of current 

from a line would not necessarily mean 
that the condition mentioned in Item 
5 did not exist. However, if an adjust- 
ment can be made which will reduce 
any such abnormal voltage across the 
pipe-soil junction to zero, there can 
be no resultant current flow from the 
pipe at the point in question, and 
the owner of the foreign structure 
must be satisfied, A method for ac- 
complishing this result has been de- 
veloped and used by us for a num- 
ber of years, which is easy to apply 
in the field and appears to be funda- 
mentally sound. 


Method Used for Solution of 
Problem 


In order to explain the method, let 
us assume the simplest case, that of 
an unprotected line crossing a pro- 
tected line at an angle of about 90° 
and remote from the cathodic unit. 


Pctential of soil adjacent to unprotected line. 


Exposure caused by 
cathodic protection. 


The point on the unprotected line 
subject to the greatest tendency to 
discharge current to the soil is the 
point nearest the protected line. If 
a bell-hole is dug in one of the 
angles formed by the two lines so as 
not to disturb the soil between them, 
and an electrode inserted in this soil 
with its tip close to the critical point, 
the voltage measured between the elec- 
trode and unprotected line will vary 
with the current output of the cathodic 
unit. A cross bond between the two 
lines can be installed and its resistance 
adjusted so that there is no change 
in this measured voltage when the 
cathodic unit is turned on and off. 
When this condition is attained, there 
can be no current flow either to or 
from the critical point, due to the 
cathodic unit, regardless of what the 
current output of the unit may be. 
If the unprotected line is electrically 
continuous, the tendency is for all 
other points to collect current, as 
shown diagramatically in Fig. 1. 


This method does not depend on 
actual values of voltage measured but 
only on changes in voltage correspond- 
ing to output of the unit. Neither 
does it provide a means of actually 
measuring the current discharge nor 
even prove that there was such a dis- 
charge originally; it merely shows 
that there was a tendency for current 
to leave the pipe. However, the 
method does assure that there can be 
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Profile of relative on in vertical plane through unprotected line. 


Poteni:al of both lines when bonded solidly 
together 


’ Potential of unprotected line when drained 
through properly adjusted resistance bond. 
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no damage to the unprotected line after 
the proper adjustment is made, that 
would not have occurred had the 
cathodic unit never been installed, 
since the tendency to discharge current 
originating at the cathodic unit has 
been reduced to zero. Also, the line 
receives a limited amount of protec- 
tion. For convenience, it will be here- 
after referred to as the Delta System. 

In some cases the critical point or 
points are not known in advance but 
must be located. In such cases, al- 
though the field work involved is much 
greater, the method is basically the 
same. 


Delta System Satisfactory in Most 
Cases 


Although the Delta System is satis- 
factory in. most cases, it may not be 
necessary in some situations. The 
field work required may be excessive 
in relation to the difference between 
current drained through an accurately 
adjusted resistance bond and current 
that would be drained through a solid 
bond of negligible resistance. A re- 
sistance bond is inherently weaker 
mechanically than a solid bond and 
its installation requires more super- 
vision. Although owners of unprotected 
lines seldom insist on solid bonds 
anymore, there are cases where they 
are advantageous to both parties. 


This suggests the thought that there 
should be a way to weed out such 
cases quickly, so that they can be 
turned directly over to the regular 
maintenance personnel for installa- 
tion of solid bonds, allowing the engi- 
neer to concentrate his time on those 
cases where a more extensive investiga- 
tion is justified. It appears that the 
quickest and simplest way to do 
this is to measure the voltage and 
resistance between the two lines, the 
latter with a low reading Megger, 
using separate bar contacts for the 
current and voltage leads, while the 
cathodic unit is operating at its normal 
output. The ratio of the voltage to 
the resistance will be the maximum 
current that will flow through a cross 
bond of zero resistance. The value of 
current thus determined will provide 
the investigator with a basis for judg- 
ing which lines can be economically 
connected to the protected line with 
solid bonds and which cases deserve 
further study. 

The final solution where solid bonds 
are not economical will depend, of 
course, on the conditions in each in- 
dividual case. If the protected line is 
bare or poorly coated, it may be ad- 
vantageous to coat a short section at 
the crossing to reduce the dip in the 
soil potential in that area. This will 
reduce the necessary current drainage. 
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If the unprotected line has insulating 
joints, it is usually best to leave the 
cross bond off entirely, depending on 
the coating resistance of the protected 
line and the joint resistance of the 
unprotected line to hold the current 
discharge to a negligible value. So 
far, we have avoided coating the un- 
protected line at the crossing. 


The Delta System of adjusting re- 
sistance bonds gives entirely different 
results in most cases from the system 
which limits the voltage between the 
lines to some arbitrary value, such 
as 50 m.v. Out of 16 crossings handled 
by the Delta System, the final voltages 
between the lines included values from 
13 to 491 millivolts with an average 
of 123. Application of the 50 m.v. 
rule of thumb to these 16 crossings 
would have resulted in draining more 
current than was necessary from 10 
of the lines and less than was neces- 
sary from five. The two systems coin- 
cide in only one instance. 


Corrosion Coupons of Questionable 


Value 


The practice of placing weighed 
coupons at a crossing as a measure of 
corrosion rate is extremely question- 
able. A prepared coupon will usually 
be either anodic or cathodic to a 
pipe line; almost never will the open 
circuit voltage between the two be 
zero. The effect of a circulating cur- 
rent between pipe and coupon when 
they are bonded together will be super- 
imposed on any foreign influences, 
resulting in an accelerated or retarded 
corrosion rate of the coupon. Thus— 
conclusions drawn from the use of 
coupons in connection with interfer- 
ence from other lines will at least be 
distorted and in some cases will be 
opposite to the true facts. 


As an illustration, we recently re- 
moved 62 pairs of coupons from a 
section of an 8 in. line under con- 
tinuous protection, after about a year 
and a half exposure. Each pair con- 
sisted of one coupon electrically con- 
nected to the pipe and the other 
electrically free, both being of the 
same steel and the surfaces sand- 
blasted and as nearly identical as 
possible. At 24 of the 62 locations, 
39%, the connected coupon lost more 
weight than the unconnected one. 
Taken at their face value, the results 
apparently proved that current was 
leaving the pipe at those 24 locations, 
although we knew inferentially from 
the geometric relation of the pipe 
and cathodic units that current should 
be going toward the pipe, and we 
proved this to be so by IR drops in 
the soil. In addition, the corrosion 
leaks on this section of line were 
reduced from 525 to 105 the first 


year after applying cathodic protec- 
tion. Naturally, this experience makes 
us skeptical of any data based on 
weight losses of coupons coupled to a 
pipe line, and causes us to study the 
conditions under which they were used 
rather critically. 


Cooperative Sharing of Protective 
Benefits 


The above discussion is based on 
the assumption that the foreign-owned 
line or lines are in no need of cathodic 
protection. In the usual practical case, 
the fact that the owner of one line 
has found conditions which warrant 
cathodic protection indicates that simi- 
lar protection is of at ledst some 
value to all other lines in that vicinity. 
When owners of underground struc- 
tures generally come to appreciate the 
real value of cathodic protection, most 
of our proximity problems can be 
handled with solid bonds and joint 
agreements whereby the several owners 
share in the annual expense in pro- 
portion to the benefits derived. In 
this manner the unit costs of corro- 
sion control on all underground struc- 
tures can be reduced a great deal. 


During the past year or two a num- 
ber of agreements have been entered 
into by various companies in the Gulf 
Coast area for joint protection of pipe 
lines. In each case, the cathodic in- 
stallations are owned, operated, and 
maintained by a single company who 
bills the other companies annually a 
predetermined sum to cover their share 
of the total fixed charges plus opera- 
tion and maintenance cost. The 
percentage of total cost charged to 
each is decided jointly by engineering 
representatives and is usually based 
on the D. C. current drained from each 
structure. : 

The agreements themselves are as 
informal as possible and in general 
based on the “General Rules for 
Handling Joint Installation*”, which 
was prepared by a committee of the 
Cathodic Protection Association and 
discussed by the members at their 
1941 and 1942 annual meetings. Every 
attempt is made to leave as many de- 
tails as possible to the judgment of 
the engineering representatives of the 
companies concerned. 

Experience to date with these joint 
installations has been very satisfac- 
tory. This is of course primarily due 
to the splendid spirit of cooperation 
which has been developed between the 
engineering representatives involved. 
In at least two cases, due to mutual 
agreement on testing methods, joint 
field tests have been entirely elimi- 
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*See GC. R. Olsen, “Cathodic Protection Coordina- 
tion.”” * 
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nated. A representative of one com- 
pany makes the field tests and adjust- 
ments and submits copies with reports 
to the interested parties. 

All joint installations to date have 
involved relatively long sections of 
parallel lines lying in very close 
proximity. However, there seems to 
be no good reason why this method 
cannot be used to include all crossings 
and proximities with the owner of 
foreign lines assuming an annual ex- 
pense in proportion to the cost and 
value of the protection received. To 
carry the idea a step further, it should 
not be necessary to draw up separate 


agreements for each installation be- 
tween any two companies. It is hoped 
that a type of formal contract will 
soon be developed and generally ac- 
cepted which will cover all the general 
conditions between contracting parties 
involved in problems of this kind. 
Each individual problem will then be 
handled under the general contract in 
a routine manner by the engineers of 
the companies involved, on the basis 
of field data supplied by a representa- 
tive of either party. This will material- 
ly reduce cathodic protection costs 
and encourage more general large scale 
application of the art. 


Gas Engine Supplies Power for Dallas Building 


A CONVINCING example of how 

office buildings, industrial plants 
or commercial institutions of any kind 
can obtain all their electric power 
requirements at low cost and with a 
minimum of maintenance is typified 
by the power generating installation 
at the co Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 


The equipment consists of a seven 
year old Type.GNG gas-fueled engine 
supplied by The Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio and Grove 
City, Pa. It is of the 8-cylinder size 
developing 400 hp., and furnishes all 
power requirements for Lone Star’s 
13-story Wood Street Building, in- 
cluding lighting and power for the 
electrically-operated elevators. 


Some of the most notable features 
of this installation are the exception- 
ally clean characteristics of the power 
plant room as shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, (Fig. 1), and 
the engine’s low cost fuel consumption 
which averaged only 16.5 cu. ft. of gas 
per kilowatt hour for the past year 
with an average load factor of 66.5. 


According to the tabulated yearly 
record of the engine’s performance 
during 1943, the unit’s lubricating oil 
consumption averaged 4075 rated 
horsepower hours per gallon for 1943. 


In commenting on this perform- 
ance record, W. F. Gieb, chief build- 
ing engineer for Lone Star, brought 
out the fact that although the engine 
was twice inspected for possible over- 
haul, the only work required was a 
srinding of valves and a slight adjust- 
ment of the spark plugs. “The or- 
iginal rings are still in good condi- 
tion”, said Gieb, “and the bearings 
required no attention. In fact, during 
one 3-year period, the crankcase was 
never opened.” 


The engine is cooled by means of 
an enclosed system operating through 
a Carrier evaporative condenser. This 
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condenser is on the roof of a court 
on the building’s second floor. The 
exhaust pipe is carried up an out- 
side corner of the building, 11 stories 
to the roof. Due to expansion and 
contraction it was found necessary 
to mount this pipe with roller sup- 
ports. A Maxim silencer is installed 
on the exhaust which is on the top 
of the stack. 


One interesting installation difficul- 
ty which was overcome, concerned a 
streak of quicksand across one corner 
of the basement. In order to be sure 
that no vibration would be _ trans- 
mitted to the foundation or subsoil, 
the engine was mounted on Korfund 
Vibro dampners. Due to this type of 


mounting, the exhaust, air intake, wa- 
ter lines, etc. are equipped with flex- 
ible connections. Fig. 1 shows the 
piece of flexible hose in the water 
line on the forward end of the engine 
and also the flexible connection from 
the air filter to the engine. The 
air filter is bracket mounted to the 
engine room wall. The flexible ex- 
haust connection is not visible in the 
photo except for the break in the 
insulation just ahead of the second 
ell in the exhaust line. 

The engine and entire engine room 
are painted white, except the floor 
which is a dark green, and is located 
directly under the Stationery depart- 
ment of the Wood Street unit. In 
order to be sure that no noise would 
be transmitted to the building, the 
ceiling has been covered with Celo- 
tex. 

Some of the other features include 
the following innovations: 


The ignition cables are carried in 
114-in. tubing mounted on the heads 
directly above the starting air header. 
This tubing not only protects the igni- 
tion cables but also makes a neater 
appearance. 


The rocker arms of the engine are 
lubricated from the regular force feed 
system of the engine. In order to con- 
trol the amount of oil going to the 
rocker arms, through the small header 
serving them, a needle valve was in- 
stalled in this small header enabling 
complete control of the amount of 
oil going to the rocker arms. 


FIG. 1. This 8-cylinder, 400-hp. Cooper-Bessemer engine furnishes all power require- 
ments for Lone Star Gas Co.’s 13-story Wood Street building in Dallas. 
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Traveling shop for testing electric meters 


For Postwar--A Traveling Meter Shop? 


With This Equipment an Electric Utility Tests 4500 Meters 
Annually at a Unit Cost of $1.76. 


VERY gas company which oper- 

ates various properties containing 
from 50 to 2500 accounts is faced 
with the problem of testing and re- 
pairing small positive meters accord- 
ing to schedule. 

In the case of tin meters there 
seem to be but one or two methods 
to employ. 

Either the meters must be sent to 
a central shop or else a shop must 
be set up in each locality when rou- 
tine testing is due. Repairs to tin 
meters embrace several operations 
which are not necessary in handling 
the iron case type so no attempt will 
be made to include the tin meter in 
this discussion. 

Let us consider a company whose 
properties vary in size from mere 
farm communities to towns whose 
population will approximate 5000 to 
6000; the plants scattered over a dis- 
tance of 400 miles. 


In this area, the company is serv- 
ing approximately 30,000 customers, 
natural gas; and it has found that the 
meters can be maintained by employ- 
ing a seven year routine test schedule. 

The company maintains two meter 
repair shops located geographically 
so that meters do not have to be trans- 
ported more than 70 miles to the near- 
est shop. 

Every year the meter records are 


surveyed and a schedule is set up for. 


testing and repairing the meters which 
have either been damaged or are due 
for a routine test. Each plant man- 
ager is furnished a schedule of dates 
on which the meters in his district 
are to be taken to the shop, and it 
then becomes his duty to see that he 
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has enough excess meters on hand to 
enable him to change a certain num- 
ber each due date and transport them 
to the shop. After the first trip, he 
takes back tested meters and these are 
then set in place of the ones being re- 
moved for test. The schedule begins 
about May 1 and continues until about 
the end of October; at which time 
winter meters must be set and routine 
testing discontinued. 


In reviewing this procedure, only 
one distinct advantage is evident, viz., 
the meters are being tested. On the 
other hand, the disadvantages are 
numerous. Trouble is experienced in 
maintaining the schedule. Sometimes 


ESTIMATED COST OF CONSTRUC. 
TION AND OPERATION 


Cost of truck, cab and chassis $1800.00 
Cost of special body 1500.00 
2 cu. ft.-prover complete 275.00 
Air compressor and tank 100.00 
Tools 00.00 
Total Cost of New Equipment $3725.00 
Operating expenses of truck $ 500.00 
Salaries (2 men) $175 mo.—l, 
$150 mo.—l 3900.00 
Traveling expenses—2 men 
$3.50 da. each 2555.00 
$6955.00 
Annual truck depreciation 990.00 
$7945.00 


Estimated number of meters to 
be handled each year = 4500 
4500 


Cost per meter = $1.76 


- 
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ADVANTAGES OF A TRAVELING SHOP 
FOR TESTING GAS METERS 


1. Eliminate central shop. 
2. Reduce meter handling. 


3. Assure maintenance of meter testing 
schedule. 


4. Reduce replacement meter requirements. 
5. Assure greater meter accuracy. 


6. Afford an opportunity for more employees 
to become familiar with the construction 
and operation of gas meters. 


7. Improve public relations by affording cus- 
tomers the opportunity of seeing. meters 
tested and repaired. 


the meter shops are overcrowded, and 
at others, no meters are available for 
testing. 

If meter connections are not capped, 
dirt or water often gets in the meters 
in transit. After a meter has been 
repaired and proved, it is very poor 
policy to handle the meter to any ex- 
tent. For this reason, many of the 
meters can easily lose their proof 
while being transported. 

With these and various other dis- 
advantages self evident-it is but nat- 
ural that some thought be given to 
the institution of a better postwar 
method. 

A plan offered herewith is to build 
a two-man traveling meter shop on 
a cab over engine type truck chassis 
and use it to test and repair meters in 
small communities by driving it to 
scene of operations. 

No actual figures of investment or 
operating costs can be offered because 
no information is available which 
shows that the plan has ever been used 
in construction with gas_ meters. 
Such a truck has been used for 
testing electric meters, and from 
all reports, the operation has been 
highly satisfactory. For this reason 
a similar procedure should offer pos- 
sibilities to the Gas Industry. 


Payne Stockholders Approve 


Transfer to Dresser 


Stockholders of Payne Furnace & 
Supply Co., of Beverly Hills, Calif., ap- 
proved at a special meeting Jan. 31, 
the transfer of the assets and business 
of the company to Dresser Industries, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, for 22,077 total 
shares of Dresser stock. Dresser di- 
rectors had previously agreed to this 
transaction on Dec. 8 Payne makes 
steel and floor furnaces. 

‘Day & Night Mfg. Co., of Monrovia, 
Calif., is also in the process of acqui- 
sition by Dresser and is expected to 
become a member of the Dresser group 
by April 2. 

Other Dresser companies in Califor- 
nia are Pacific Pumps, Inc., of Hunting~ 
ton Park, and International Derrick & 


Equipment Company of Monrovia. 
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Pointers on Selling Water Heaters Postwar 


MR. SCHMIDT is at 
the present time a 
member of the A.G.A. 
Water Heating Com- 
mittee. He is also 
serving the industry 
as a member of the 
sub-committees on 
(1) Publicity and Sep- 
cifications for the man- 
ual, “Modern Gas 
Service for Archit- 
ects.”’; (2) Prefabrica- 
tion; (3) Cost of Util- 
ity Servicing for Hous- 
ing. He is also a 
member of the A.G.A. 
Committee on Critical Materials for War Hous- 
ing, and is serving as chairman of the Metro 
politan Gas Heating and Air Conditioning 
Council. 


W. J. Schmidt 


SINCE no market ever can be ex- 

ploited successfully without definite 
preliminary planning having been es- 
tablished, let us take a close look at 
some factors which should insure a 
certain degree of success in promot- 
ing the sale of automatic gas water 
heaters in large volume. 


Some of the planning steps which 
should be taken are listed in Table 1. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO EDUCATE 


What is the basic reason people do 
not use gas for water heating? They 
have never been convince 1 this serv- 
ice is not prohibitive in cost of oper- 
ation! We can place the blame for 
this condition right on our own door- 
step since no consistent or concen- 
trated effort ever has been made by 
our industry to educate these folks 
by presenting the facts in plain lan- 
guage. Too many people remember 
bygone days when promotional gas 
rates did not exist and automatic 
gas water heating equipment was far 
less efficient than it is today. We will 
never have a better time to do this 
educational job than we have at our 
fingertips right now. 


Such a program could be divided 
into at least the following four major 
sections— 


A. “Scare” advertising: Tell the 
bacteria story in much the same man- 
ner as we did on the below 50° re- 
frigeration promotion. 


B. Develop a new dishwashing 
technique for the housewife by con- 
sistently advertising the necessity for 
an adequate supply of really hot wa- 
ter. The company I represent has em- 
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barked on this subject. A folder is 
mailed with every bill for gas or elec- 
tric service and we will follow this up 
at periodic intervals with similar bill 
enclosures. 

The average housewife does not ap- 
preciate the fact that she washes dish- 
es over 1000 times each year. Laundry 
equipment is extremely popular and 
home laundry is only done once or 
twice each week—52 to 104 times per 
year. Any relief from dishwashing 
drudgery will be welcomed by the 
housewives of America. 

Indirectly, such advertising may 
promote the sale of electric dish- 
washers but we must not be narrow- 
minded. This appliance needs an 
adequate supply of really hot water 
and like the automatic electric clothes 
washer the revenue derived by the 
gas company for supplying the re- 
quired amounts of hot water far ex- 
ceeds the return realized by the elec- 
tric utility—(approximately 5 to | in 
each case) ! 

We can be assured manufacturers 
of electric dishwashers and automatic 
electric clothes washers will promote 
the sale of automatic water heaters 
because their appliances cannot oper- 
ate satisfactorily without an automatic 
supply of really hot water. Since we 


By WILLIAM J. SCHMIDT 


General Sales Manager, 
Long Island Lighting Co., 
Mineola, N. Y. 


can furnish this supply of hot water 
better and more economically with 
gas, why shouldn’t we pursue this 
profitable market aggressively? We 
have always boasted our main objec- 
tive being loadbuilding and merchan- 
dising is only a means to this end. Our 
attitude should be broad enough to let 
competition earn one dollar any time 
we earn five dollars on the same deal. 


There are indications that a gas 
dishwasher will make its appearance 
within a reasonable time after peace 
comes. If and when it arrives on the 
appliance market our: advertising 
theme can be altered to place due 
emphasis on the virtues of the “new- 
arrival.” The prospects of this new 
device should not lead us into a policy 
of watchful waiting since gas heated 
water consumption is our main objec- 
tive. All gas or electric appliances 
which require hot water for success- 
ful operation can help our program, 


STEPS TO TAKE IN PLANNING A GAS WATER HEATER 
SALES OFFENSIVE 


1. Make available promotional or in- 
centive rate for water heating service. 

2. Survey the potentialities of the ter- 
ritory. A complete sales program, tailor- 


made to fit the territory, should be set 


up in detail. 

3. Build an aggressive sales force of 
sufficient size to cover completely the 
territory. 

4. Train sales personnel in all phases 
of water heating. 


5. Inaugurate a compensation plan, 
which will enable the gas company to 
secure high-type sales representatives. 


6. Consider a rental plan and free trial 
offer for automatic gas water heaters for 
the period after Government credit regu- 
lations have been modified or lifted. 


7. Offer an incentive plan to replace 
existing tank heaters (now used during 
summer months only). 


8. Offer an incentive plan to encourage 
salesmen and customers to replace fur- 
nace coils (both oil and coal). 


9. Straight gas companies should con- 
sider combination sales of automatic elec- 
tric washers and automatic gas water 
heaters either direct or through their 
cooperative dealer arrangements. The 
sale of complete laundry equipment 
“packages” including an auntomatic gas 


water heater, a gas tumbler dryer, an 
automatic electric washer, and an electric 
ironer is something which should not 
be neglected. Our industry recommends 
selling complete or so-called coordinated 
kitchens to secure the cooking and re- 
frigeration load .why not complete laun- 
dries where the revenue from an auto- 
matic gas water heater and gas tumbler 
dryer is greater? 

10. Local and national advertising pro- 
grams which will cover all phases should 
be an absolute “MUST”. Few well-in- 
formed gas men will contradict the state- 
ment that the majority of people recog- 
nize gas as the preferred fuel for- house 
heating and water heating. 

11. Sell complete laundry equipment. 

12. Educate dealers. 


13. Build more efficient equipment. 
Heaters of improved appearance neces- 
sary for kitchen and first floor utility room 
installations. 

14, Conduct constant research to im- 
prove present equipment and discover 
new uses for gas as a fuel. 


15. Foster CP water heater promotion. 


16. Include hot water presentations in 
all Home Service Demonstrations and tie- 
in that department to help water heating 
promotion. Dish-washing fits the picture 
admirably. 
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SELLING WATER HEATERS 


and advertising of the right kind will 
be an important factor in securing 
maximum results. 

A new threat is scheduled to ap- 
pear on our competitive horizon in 
the form of a detergent which will 
make it unnecessary to use hot water! 
It is presently used by the Navy and 
large industrial concerns who can 
furnish suitable priorities. It is de- 
scribed as follows: “Truly the all- 
purpose chemical cleaner that makes 
suds instantly in sea water, hard wa- 
ter, or any kind of water, hot or cold! 
Its properties are germicidal, fungi- 
cidal, bacteria-static, and automatical- 
ly antiseptic. Cleans lipstick from 
‘glassware instantly!” Products like 
this give us another good reason to 
advertise effectively and continuous- 
ly. Perhaps our industry should enlist 
the cooperation of the soap industry 
since they would be affected in like 
manner. At least it gives us food for 
serious thought. 


C. Publicize the convenience of and 
necessity for an automatically con- 
trolled supply of really hot water. 
Stop all advertising which features 
construction details, technical descrip- 
tions of equipment, etc. 


D. Feature the service which the 
user of an automatic gas water heat- 
er gets for a nominal cost. This serv- 
ice extends from basement to attic 
and gas men should not overlook the 
water heating load when calculating 
revenues derived from kitchen appli- 
ances. Many post-war homes without 
basements will elevate the automatic 
gas water heater to the kitchen or 
first floor utility room. It has ceased 
to be a basement appliance! | 

Modern automatic gas water heaters 
provide 5 to 7 gallons of really hot 
water for one cent (depending upon 
the rate for manufactured gas). Where 
natural gas is used, far greater 
amounts of hot water—from 12 to 18 
gallons—can be secured for one cent 
depending on the rate. Even off-peak 
electric water heating service costs 
more. Our advertising must tell peo- 
ple what we give them for their money. 
Emphasize the convenience automatic 
hot water service provides for every 
member of the family—from the 
baby’s bath to the old man’s shave! 
There is glamor in adequate hot wa- 
ter service—let’s tell people about it! 


The CP water heater program is 
one instrument which can greatly as- 
sist us in our efforts to put automatic 
gas water heating service in its proper 
place at the head of the list of gas 
industry activity. It should have the 
active support of utilities and manu- 
facturers alike. Cooperative and con- 
centrated effort by all concerned can 
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make the CP water heater a reality, 
and nothing should be permitted to 
hinder its adoption at an early date. 

It is a certainty that the electric 
industry will pursue the water heating 
market as aggressively as they have 


the cooking field. On January 1, 1944, — 


there were more than 3,500,000 elec- 
tric ranges and approximately 1,100,- 
000 electric water heaters in use. Our 
experience has proven that electric 
water heater sales increase much more 
rapidly when electric range sales surge 
upward. Electric industry promotions 
will make it imperative for us to keep 


ment requires more than three times 
as much service and maintenance ex- 
pense as gas equipment. Our story 
should acquaint prospects with these 
facts! Let’s take off the white kid 
sloves and start punching with our 
sleeves rolled up and our knuckles 


bared! 

No experienced gas man will deny 
the fact that a cooking customer, alone, 
is a borderline case when it comes 
to the net profit column on the bal- 
ance sheet. Many will admit such cus- 
tomers are served at a loss! 

In the coming post war years, the 


automatic gas water heater is the key 
to the door marked “Increased Mcf. 
per Customer.” It should not be per- 
mitted to rust on our keyrings! 


everlastingly on our toes if we are 
to dominate the field of automatic 
water heating! 

Statistics prove that electric equip- 
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“CP” Range Featured in Chicago “Stepsaver Kitchen” Display 


ORE than 10,000 dealers will view the new Hardwick “Stepsaver” kitchen 

featuring the Hardwick “CP” gas range at the Furniture Mart in Chicago 
during the next few months. 

That’s the estimate, while Hardwick does not plan to sell complete kitchens, 
the “Stepsaver” kitchen is a permanent display designed to stimulate dealer 
interest in gas ranges built to “CP” specifications, gas kitchens and all 


gas appliances. : 

In this new Hardwick kitchen, every step in the handling, storage and 
preparation of food logically follows in sequence until the meal is served, 
eaten, the dishes washed and stored. Food brought to the rear door can be 
stored in the counter-high gas refrigerator, prepared at the sink and work 
space which adjoin the refrigerator, and taken to the gas range. From there 
the food may be placed on serving dishes directly adjacent to the range. 

Following the meal, dishes, food and silverware are removed to the dinette 
side of the counters where the dishes are handily washed in the special sink 
in the dinette section. The dishes are then restored in the cabinets above and 
the silverware in the drawers below. The hanging cabinets, having no backs in 
them, are accessible either from the dinette or kitchen side so that glassware. 
chinaware, etc. can,be stored or removed from either side. 

Cooking odors are eliminated in the kitchen. A built-in exhaust system at the 
front end of the overhead cabinets to which the oven of the range is connected, 
and an open grill carries off any odors from the food cooked in the oven. 
broiler on the top of the range. A small fan controlled by a switch above the 
range furnishes the suction to operate this efficient ventilator. 
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POSTWAR NOTES 
and NOTIONS 


By STANLEY JENKS 


Sales Compensation 
My old friend Bob Williams, Chairman A.G.A. Com- 


mittee on Selection and Training of Sales Personnel has 
got off to a good start in launching an industry-wide 
program to enlist and train the sales force necessary to 
translate our postwar ideas into deeds. 

However, and I have carefully read every word on the 
subject coming my way, I have not seen any mention 
of sales compensation as an integral part of the pro- 
gram. It is assumed, I suppose, that the compensation 
will be attractive enough to interest the right sort of 
personnel. Will it? ; 

One of the best gas appliance salesmen I ever saw in 
action was one of the worst gas utility representatives 
imaginable. That chap in the murkier prewar years could 
make himself a thousand dollars a month where the rest 
of the lads were struggling to make a fifth of that amount 
and still spend half his time in the summer at the races or 
fishing and in the winter shooting pool or getting plastered. 
He was a straight commission salesman. I use the illustra- 
tion to bring out the fact that while the amount a man 
can earn is most important, it is equally as important 
that the method of compensation should be recognized as 
a steering device to guide the carefully selected, thorough- 
ly indoctrinated and well trained salesman to hew to the 
company policy line, which should be to retain as well 
as build load. 

I am a 100%, uncompromising die-hard advocate of an 
adequate salary and incentive bonus payment system. 


“Neat” Gas Burner 


Last October on this page, I told very briefly of the 
new non-aerated burner adopted as standard by a lead- 
ing British range manufacturer for his postwar job. I 
suggested that readers write the manufacturer in Eng- 
land for details. According to a letter I received last week 
from the manufacturer he has been deluged with American 
requests for information, which indicates that the interest 
on this side of the Atlantic ocean on a practical non- 
aerated burner is very real. 

The British, who are themselves very postwar promo- 
tionally-minded, are now calling their non-aerated burner 
the “Neat Gas Burner” an apt term coined by Dean 
Chandler, who has played a leading part in its de- 
velopment. 

What can we expect from the new neat all-gas burner? 
The records so far indicate it is no more efficient thermally 
than the standard bunsen burner. Its value, therefore, 
lies elsewhere. It has a better appearance. It is neater. 
It permits further simplification in appliance design. It 
reduces initial cost. It promises lower maintenance cost 
since there is no secondary air adjustment. 

To date it has been used successfully on ranges and 
hotplates in carefully checked field tests. It looks mighty 
good—mighty good indeed. 
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Cooperative Selling 


This page, on more than one occasion, has been justifi- 
ably caustic on the yards of lip service and the inches of 
action we have offered our logical allies the appliance 
dealers and manufacturers in our load-building efforts. 

I harp on the subject, not because I am naturally a 
scold, but because real cooperation, as industry-wide as 
we can make it, is more than a postwar objective—it is 
a vital necessity. 

We cannot afford to be so darned smug. There is all 
the evidence in the world available to prove that we 
cannot blame the other fellow for all our industry’s 
troubles, trials and tribulations. Take so-called dealer 
cooperation, for example. For many years we had the 
pattern, but few of us made little more than a half-hearted 
attempt to follow it. Searching my files for something 
else, I stumbled across a remarkable six-point document 
entitled “Statement of Merchandising Principles for Pro- 
moting Cooperative Trade Relations” adopted and issued 
by the American Gas Association and accepted and en- 
dorsed by the National Association of Master Plumbers 
and the National Retail Hardware Association. When? 
May 2, 1931. Point-5 in this revealing document reads 
“coordinated advertising of approved appliances should 
be developed by gas utility companies and local dealers 
and the gas company should give all reasonable assistance 
possible to the dealer in advertising, displays and sales 
assistance’. The italics are mine. You could count on the 
fingers of your other hand the number of gas companies 
selling appliances prewar who were not paying their 
salesmen to take sales away from dealers. 

Point-6 is about deferred appliance payments and 
states they should be on “an economically sound basis”. 

Such a document could be funny if it weren't so 
embarrassingly self-accusing. 


The Dealer Viewpoint 


One of our oldest industry alibis about our lukewarm 
attitude on dealer cooperation has been that the average 
dealer wasn’t “gas-minded”. That was our quaint way 
of accusing him of not being sufficiently pro-gas to 
jeopardise an appliance sale where the purchaser might 
favor oil or some other fuel. What logicdl right have we 
to expect any appliance dealer to be anything else but 
profit-minded? He is in business to make money. Whether 
he does or does not sell gas is incidental. 

Surely, if we sincerely seek his cooperation it is up to 
us to prove to him conclusively that it pays to be gas- 
minded. And that seems to be merely a matter of con- 
vincing him that there is more money in it for him selling 
a gas range, water heater or refrigerator than any other 
fueled kind. 

By the way, now might be a good time to be getting 
in a few preliminary worthwhile postwar licks in the 
automatic heating field. The prewar oil burner lads are 
neither happy about their todays nor tomorrows. Talking 
to one of the prewar best in the East recently, I found 
him very perturbed about the postwar future of the fuel 
oil business, mainly because the immediate prewar years 
had been too marginal to be healthily interesting both in 
the fuel and the equipment. In fact it can be stated 
categorically that with few exceptions your specialty 
heating equipment dealer will be definitely “gas-minded” 
and go along with us 100% in our gas heating programs 
where gas costs are reasonably competitive with oil, if 
we gas utility men will just do with one single thing. 
That is guarantee him so long as he is selling and 
installing A.G.A. approved equipment, we will not pay 
our salesmen to take business away from him. 
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How G. I. Joe Will Finance His Postwar Home 


[HE housing provisions of the G. I. 

Bill, Title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, offers the 
nation’s appliance dealers an unparal- 
leled opportunity to sell ranges, re- 
frigerators and other essential operat- 
ing equipment to ex-G. I. Joe, who 
is planning to build, buy or modernize 
a home. 

What has the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion (VA) done to smooth the road 
to home ownership for the veteran? 
Biggest boon is that he will not 
have to have a down payment to buy 
a house or modernize his old house. 
He can get a private loan that may 
cover the full purchase price of a 
home or residential property. A resi- 
dential property is defined in the Act 
as “any dwelling consisting of not 
more than four family units or a 
combination dwelling and_ business 
property, the primary use of which is 
occupancy by the veteran as _ his 
home.” 


TWO PLANS 


The veteran can choose either of 
the two following plans, (501) and 
(505) : 

Section 501A. He can apply for a 
single mortgage loan, not to exceed 
20 years, from a savings and loan 
association or bank. The government 
will guarantee this loan up to $2000 
but not to exceed 50%. Since this 
loan has the double security of a 
mortgage plus the government guar- 
antee, it may, within the discretion 
of the lender, amount to 100% of the 
purchase price. Interest on the whole 
loan must not be more than 4%. 


VA will guarantee the loan if— 

1. The proceeds are used to pay for the 
purchase or construction of a dwelling 
to be occupied by veteran as his home. 

2. Mortgage terms for payment bear a 
proper relation to the veteran’s present 
and anticipated income and expenses. 

3. The property is suitable for dwelling 
purposes. 

4. Purchase or construction cost does 
not exceed reasonable normal value. 


5. The loan appears practicable. 


G. I. loans will have plenty of immedi- 
ate customers for there are already one 
million World War II veterans, and more 
are leaving the service at the rate of one 
thousand a day. The veteran must have 
served at least 90 days, unless he was 
disabled earlier, and must not have been 
dishonorably discharged. He must apply 
within two years after discharge from the 
service or within two years after the end 
of the war, whichever is longer. 
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WHAT THE VETERAN CAN DO IN MANY STATES TO SECURE A 
FULLY EQUIPPED HOME 


l. He can modernize his old house, purchase equipment from his dealer and have 
it financed under the VA guaranteed modernization loan. 
a He can contract to buy an old house, purchase equipment from his dealer and 
have it financed as part of the VA guaranteed purchase money mortgage. 
a He can buy a new house, purchase equipment from his dealer, and have it 
included in the VA guaranteed purchase money mortgage. 
4 He can build a new house, purchase equipment from his dealer and have it 
* included in the VA guaranteed purchase money mortgage. 


Section 501B. Provides for a loan 
guarantee if it is for the purpose of 
making repairs, alterations or improve- 
ments to, or paying delinquent in- 
debtedness or taxes on, residential 
property owned by the veteran and 
used as his home. “Alterations or im- 
provements’ mean any structural 
change in, or additions to, the property 
including heating and other equip- 
ment that becomes fixtures (such as 
ranges, refrigerators, etc., depending 
on local custom and fixture law) or 
the replacement of either, or opera- 
tions of a protective nature, which 
will increase the usefulness of the 
property as a home. 

The loan must bear a proper rela- 
tion to the value of the property. 

Section 505. Under this second plan, 
the veteran can apply for two loans. 
The primary loan would be a 20-year, 
80% FHA insured loan. VA will guar- 
antee a secondary loan amounting to 
20% of the purchase price or a 
maximum of $2000. Interest on the 
secondary loan must not be more 
than 4%. 

Whichever plan is used, the lender 
will call in a private appraiser, select- 
ed from a VA approved list, to set the 
“reasonable normal value” of the 
property. This appraisal will be sub- 
mitted with the application for a VA 
guarantee. 


WHAT ABOUT APPLIANCES? 


The veteran will be able to buy 
ranges, refrigerators, etc., and get them 
financed under the VA guaranteed 
loan, provided it is the practice of the 
State in which the property is located 
to regard such equipment as part of 


the real estate. VA takes the realistic 


view that most former servicemen are 
going to have a hard row to hoe in 


. stretching out their earnings over the 


immediate postwar period and should 
have as much equipment as possible 
put under the long-term mortgage 
when they buy a house; whether it is 
a new structure or a_ reconditioned 
one. 


The dealer should instruct the vet- 
eran to include a description of the 
household equipment by name, manu- 
facturer, model number and price in 
the plans and specifications (either for 
the construction of a new house or 
the remodeling of an old one) sub- 
mitted by his lending institution to the 
Veterans’ Administration. When the 
loan is approved and the equipment 
installed, the dealer will receive pay- 
ment from the lending institution. 


FPC Authorizes Merger of 
Pittsburgh Utilities 

The Federal Power Commission, 
Jan. 3, authorized The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., a new corpora- 
tion with principal offices in Pitts- 
burgh, to acquire all of the facilities 
subject to Commission jurisdiction of 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., 
a predecessor, Greensboro Gas Co., 
Manufacturers Gas Co., Pennsylvania 
Fuel Supply Co. and Fayette County 
Gas Co. The authorization permits the 
new company to continue the operations 
conducted by the predecessor com- 
panies. 

The first four companies, all Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp. subsidiaries, have 
been merged to form the new corpora- 
tion, which has entered into an agree- 
ment for the acquisition of Fayette’s 
properties, also a part of the Columbia 
system. 


California Reserves Boosted 
By Shell Discovery 


California natural gas reserves went 
up a notch on Jan. 16, when Shell Oil 
Co. brought in a discovery , well at 
Kirby Hill, nine miles north of Pitts- 
burgh, near Suisun Bay. The well, 
brought in at 2300 ft., flowed 4,000,000 
cu. ft. “under wraps.” 

While Shell engineers did not reveal 
the full potential production of the 
well, they indicated that a major field 
may be the result. More drilling has 
been mapped out by Shell. 


@® The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, 
has purchased the Walnut Valley Pipe- 
line Co. which serves 125 domestic and 
two industrial customers in the sub- 
urban territory northeast and north- 
west of Arkansas City, Kans. Gas Serv- 
ice started supplying customers on 
Jan. 13 after making a tie-in at the 
Arkansas City Border Station. 
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Ready Now,loday-The Soundest Postwar 


Sellin 


FOREWORD: As spokesmen for the 20 
manufacturers of gas ranges bearing 
the “CP” Seal, it is our privilege to 
inform the industry and the trade re- 
garding certain postwar plans now on 
the way. We urge you to read every 
word of the following statement. 


“CP” Executive Committee, Association of 
Gas Appliance & Equipment Manufacturers. 


* &* &£© * 


Ne THE consumer, the word “‘postwar’”’ has 
come to mean promised miracles; prod- 
ucts turned out by millions, at fabulously 
low prices, on speeded-up reconverted 
war-production plant assembly lines. 


Shadowless lamps that need no outlets. 
Remote-control gadgets that cook food at 
the table before your eyes. Completely 
equipped air-conditioned homes that sell 
under $5,000. Heatless light and lightless 
heat. Everything a super-duper dream. 


Some of these dream gadgets will be turned 
out—many of them made out of new un- 
tried materials, with little or no prewar 
manufacturing experience, sales ‘‘know- 
how’”’ or field tests behind them. 


The only question is: How well will they work? 


* * * * * 


It was to answer this self-same question 
that the famous ‘‘CP”’ Seal was born. 


Long before this war, a group of gas range 
manufacturers took a long, long look at 
what the rest of the industry was selling. 
They did not like what they saw. 


Quality was slithering down. Sales were 
falling off. Housewives were judging all 
gas ranges by price and price alone. 
The gas range business was getting nowhere — fast. 


With the help of housewives, gas industry 
home economists and engineers, and of 
designers and cooking experts, this group 
of manufacturers laid out specifications 
for a new kind of gas range and a new kind 
of selling procedure—identified by the 
“‘CP” Seal—a product and a selling procedure 
which leading merchandisers call the soundest 
selling idea in major appliance history. 


Three years before Pearl Harbor, these 
manufacturers put gas ranges built to 


these new high standards into production, 
and this new kind of selling plan into 
operation. 

* *¢ & * & 


The “CP” program brought remarkable 
results. It showed every retail appliance dealer 


in U.S. and Canada what tremendous things 
products built to the highest uniform standards 


can do for sales and profits. 


Look what happened! In three short years, 
sales of oven heat controlled gas ranges in- 
creased 141% as consumers started judg- 
ing all ranges by ‘‘CP” standards. Sales of 
all gas ranges were lifted to an all-time high. 


No wonder it got dealers and consumers 
excited! Here, for the first time, in major 
appliance history was a certified buying 
guide—a standard by which all cooking 
appliances could be judged. 
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What is this idea represented by the 

“CP” Seal? 
Only gas ranges built to the highest specif- 
cations bear the ““CP”’ Seal in addition 
to their own famous brand names. 
The “CP” Seal is the trademark of 
the Association of Gas Appliance & 
Equipment Manufacturers. 


To produce the revolutionary specifications 
for these finest possible cooking appli- 
ances, leading gas range manufac- 
turers, together with the gas industry’s 
best engineers and home economists, 
leading designers and nutritional ex- 
perts and housewives pool all their 
know-how, all their experience, all 
their ideas. 


But that’s not all. The ‘‘CP’” Seal represents 
consumer protection. Gas ranges bearing 
this famous Seal are pre-tested by 
world-famous laboratories to make 
sure they meet the “CP”’ specifi- 
cations. 


The best and most advanced features of all 
cooking appliances are combined in gas 
ranges built to “‘CP”’ specifications. These 
are the finest cooking appliances it is 
possible to build. 


No other program in the major appliance 


¢ Idea In Major Appliance History: 


field offers such a selling tool for you, 
such a buying guide for the consumer, 
such an act of leadership for the ap- 
pliance industry. 


No other program in the major appliance field 
offers you such enormous potentialities for sound, 


prohtable selling. 


* od 7 * € 


Now, see for yourself exactly what -tre- 
mendous sales volume the “‘CP”’ Program 
offers you: 


—At least 2 out of 3 of the ranges in 
your town are 10 years or more old, 
and ready for immediate replacement. 


~-Most women never saw a modern gas 
range—don’t know what it can mean 
in added leisure and added economy. 


—A hard hitting $12,000,000 gas in- 
dustry promotion program is telling 
them and pre-selling them for you. 


—MOST IMPORTANT: Every one of 
these war-wise women is looking for 
quality, performance, and reliability 
at low first and low upkeep cost. That 
is another reason why the ‘‘CP’’ 
Seal will be the most important 
and most easily sold buying guide 
you ever had. 


Don’t take our word for it. Ask any merchandiser. 


* *+ * & & 


Here is the biggest postwar opportunity 
in the appliance business. It is ready to 
go the minute “CP” ranges are on your 
floor. Already powerful and hard hitting 
magazine, direct mail and newspaper 
advertising is pre-selling your customers. 
In the works now is a complete dealer's kit 
showing you how to tie in and cash in with the 
soundest selling idea in major appliance history. 


Get your name on our list for your big 
1945 “CP” dealer kit, and learn how you 
can plan to sell 2 out of 3 women with the 
soundest selling idea you ever saw. 


D For complete information on gas 

ranges bearing the “CP” Seal, and 

for the new 1945 “CP” Kit, write or 

wire the Association of Gas Appliance ‘| 

& Equipment Manufacturers, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


Gas Ranges Bearing The “CP” Seal Will Be Made By The Following Manufacturers: 


A-B STOVES, INC. 

AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
CALORIC GAS STOVE WORKS 
CRIBBEN & SEXTON CO. 
DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO. 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO. 
GLENWOOD RANGE CO. 
JAMES GRAHAM MFG. CO, 
GRAND HOME APPLIANCE CO. 
HARDWICK STOVE CO. 


—'" 


O'KEEFE & MERRITT CO. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP. 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
ROBERTS & MANDER STOVE CO. 


STANDARD GAS. EQUIPMENT CORP. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 

WESTERN STOVE CO., INC. 

in Canada: CLARE BROS. & CO., LTD. 
GURNEY FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
MOFFATS, LTD. 
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THE FLAME FAMILY 


Five Happy Helpers That Put Sparkle Into Pacific 


Coast Gas Association’s Advertising 


FoR the 17th consecutive year a num- 

ber of Western utility companies 
will be represented by the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association in conducting a 
cooperative regional advertising cam- 
paign. 

During 1945 the PCGA advertising 
will feature the “Flame Family” in 
its domestic series. The Flame Family 
theme is developed around the five 
major advantages of gas fuel, using 
animated gas flame “Pixies” or “Good 
Gremlins” to portray the five major 
sales features of gas as a domestic 
fuel. In this series, speediness be- 
comes a “personality” and is called 
SPEEDY, cleanliness is CLEANY, de- 
pendability is labeled STEADY, flex- 
ibility becomes FLEXY, and economy 
is called THRIFTY. 


The current campaign combines 
the “Gas Quints” with tested sales 
copy to tell Western readers of the 
superiority of gas fuel. Members of 
the Association’s advertising commit- 
tee have long felt that the public 
is no longer willing to accept vague, 
fanciful, or impractical drawing-board 
dreams about postwar fuels and appli- 
ances. In fact, results of recent sur- 
veys made among potential home own- 
ers and those who plan to remodel 
show a decided preference for prac- 
tical, down-to-earth appliances and 
homes. This is not strange nor is it 
news to members of the gas industry 
who have long advocated sound sales- 
manship in utility company advertis- 
ing. 

The committee also realizes that 
when reconversion gets fully under 
way, electric competition will unleash 
a powerful program that will seek 
to establish the “All Electric Home” 
as the most modern development in 
home planning. With this in mind, 
the PCGA has taken the initiative and 
started a‘strong offensive in gas sales 
promotion — domestic, commercial, 
and industrial—rather than waiting 
to do a more costly and less effec- 
tive defensive job later. 


Through the medium of the Flame 
Family Quints, the Association will 
carry the story of the superiority of 
gas as a domestic fuel to nearly a 
million readers each month. From its 
inception the PCGA advertising has 
been planned for efficient use of pub- 
lications which have a regional cir- 
culation, but are inappropriate for the 
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The Flame Family — 

Speedy, Flexy, Steady, 

Cleany, and Thrifty are 

quintuplet stars in the 

Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 

ciation’s 1945 consum- 
er advertising. 


St 


A 


individual member 
companies to use 
because their cov- 
erage would extend 
beyond the area 
served by any one 
company. The pro- 


gram was conceived im 
originally to fill a THRIFIT 


definite need in 
rounding out the in- 
dustry’s load build- 
ing and appliance 
sales promotion. 


A s short for “‘flexible”. I bend ee 
to your will. I give you low heat, all . or ee 
high heat, any heat between. Your Fa 
slightest wish is my command 


- I see that you get more for your 
money, and help you save. Gas is 
the economy fuel. Gas rates have x - 
gone down as living costs went up. 


_————— 


jh 


SPEEDY 


Just turn a valve and there I am 
... quick as a flash. I give you 
full heat instantly, faster than 
any other fuel. That’s a fact. 


-_.. 


cLeany 


[ save you work and cleaning 
bills. No smoke, soot or grime 
when /’m on the job. Gas is 
delivered clean, burns clean. 


Always there when you want me, 
I never quit. I help you get meals 
on time, keep hot water always on 


tap. Yes, gas is the dependable fuel. 


ee ick * CLEAN cotta ‘4 
ones co oncom: s dipiaeahey 4 
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The _ Association’s 
activities are guid- 
ed by a committee consisting of the 
advertising directors of member com- 
panies, assisted by Clifford Johnstone 
who has been managing director of 
the Association since 1929. The com- 
panies contributing to the cost of the 
advertising and the representative of 
each on the advertising committee are: 

Coast Counties Gas and Electric Co., 
R. L. Hayden; Pacific Gas and Electric 


Co., (Chairman) R. R. Gross; San Diego 
Gas and Electric Co., F. M. Raymond; 


Southern California Gas Co., Hamilton 
Knott; Southern Counties Gas Co., C. H. 
Potter. 


Industrial copy will herald new 
techniques and applications of gas in 
the industrial field and when possible, 
photographs of Western installations 
will be used for illustration. A chart 
which shows the actual increase in 
meters during the last 10 years will 
appear in all industrial ads. 

In GAS Magazine the Association 
will run a series of 12 advertisements 
under the heading “PCGA Tel-U- 
Type”, which will report the various 
PCGA activities. 

As for the past 16 years, James C. 
Knollin, head of Knollin Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco and _ Los 
Angeles, will handle the campaign 
under the direction of the advertising 
committee. 


First Gas Air Conditioner 
Placed in Oklahoma City 


A 5-ton, 180,000 Btu heating capacity 
Servel all-year gas operated air con- 
ditioning unit has been placed in the 
residence of Dr. Robert H. Adams, 1739 
Huntington Dr., Nichols Hill area of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. And the event 
proved useful in telling a gas air con- 
ditioning story to consumers through 
newspaper advertising. 

This is the first unit of its kind 
installed in Oklahoma City and is one 
of a few hundred which have been 
placed in various parts of the country. 
There are four in operation at Enid, 
Okla., and one at Tulsa, Okla., on the 
system of the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co. 


The Oklahoma City office of the 
Oklahoma Natural cooperated with Fred 
H. Towe, air conditioning engineer of 
that city, in designing and placing the 
Dr. Adams installation. It is a Model 
CHA-5-18 Servel all-year air conditioner, 
designed and installed to serve a seven- 
room, ranch-type, one story house. It 
is placed in a small room at one side 
of the house and has 260 ft. of asbestos- 
covered duct, placed in the attic. 


While gas companies under Oklahoma 
laws cannot sell gas appliances or equip- 
ment, the company is cooperating with 
the manufacturers and dealers by car- 
rying newspaper advertising in its ter- 
ritory setting forth the after-the-war 
possibilities of Servel all-year air con- 
ditioning. 
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Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


SHOWS GROWTH DESPITE WAR RESTRICTIONS 


MARKETED production of lique- 

fied petroleum gases for other 
uses than synthetic rubber and avia- 
tion gasoline is estimated to have in- 
creased 110,000,000 gals., or 16.2%, 
in 1944 to 785,000,000 gals. Table 1 
gives a comprehensive picture of the 
growth of the industry. 


Domestic Demand: Domestic de- 
mand for LP-Gas is estimated to have 
increased 53,000,000 gals., or 15.5% 
in 1944 to 392,000,000 gals. In 1943 
the increase in household consumption 
was 39,821,000 gals., or 13.3%, and 
in 1942 it was 78,837,000 gals., or 
39.7%. 

Wartime restrictions kept new in- 
stallations at a low level but there 
was a considerable amount of shift- 
ing of equipment from summer cot- 
tages and similar seasonal dwellings 
to the homes of year-around users. 
Demand also was greater from exist- 
ing consumers because of economic 
conditions. 

It is estimated that there were 
1,950,000 domestic users of LP-Gas 
on Dec. 31, 1944, an increase of 
90,000 during the year. Buried bu- 


creased an estimated 16,000 in 1944 
to 335,000 and all other types of 
domestic installations are estimated 


to have increased 34,000 to 1,615,000. 


Industrial Use: Industrial fuel, in- 
ternal combustion engine fuel and 
miscellaneous uses of LP-Gas rose an 
estimated 44,000,000 gals. or 18.1%, 
in 1944, compared with an expansion 
in demand of 41,501,000 gals., or 
20.6%, in 1943. Most of the increase 
in industrial fuel use may be attributed 
to the fact that war plant consumers 
were operating during the entire year 
of 1944, whereas many of these plants 
did not begin operating until the mid- 
dle or latter part of 1943. 


Value to City Gas Plants: City gas 
plants are estimated to have con- 
sumed 46,000,000 gals. of LP-Gas in 
1944, an increase of 22.6% over 1943. 
This was greater than the 19.6% in- 
crease in 1943 largely because of the 
use of LP-Gas for cold enrichment 
and under-firing of coke ovens in 
several large cities. 

One city gas plant stored lique- 
fied petroleum gas at low pressure 
in undiluted form. No high pressure 


A BRIGHT FUTURE appears certain for the 
Liquefied petroleum gas industry, for there 
are in the United States about 15,000,000 
homes not connected to gas mains. The 
industry now serves about 2,000,000 
homes. With this market available, industry 
leaders expect that domestic customers 
will increase at the rate of at least 500,000 
per year. When one charts the phenomenal 
growth of this industry by comparing 
the 785,000,000 gal. production of 1944 with 
the 56,000,000 gal. production of 1934 with 
the 376,500 gal. production of 1924, one 
is inclined to accept this expectation as 
more than a dream. 

This article is an abstract of Bulletin 
NO. 1 “Progress of the Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Industry in 1944” issued by the Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Association. The sur- 
vey was made by G. G. OBERFELL, vice 
president in charge of research and R. W. 
THOMAS, manager, chemical products ce- 
partment, Phillips Petroleum Co. 


the company allocated a 3,000,000 cu. 
ft. gas holder to butane and propane 
storage. As tank cars were received 
the butane or propane was vaporized 
in a conventional heat exchanger and 
undiluted vapor pumped into the 
holder at six inches water column 
pressure. The gas holder acted as a 
standby from which gas was with- 
drawn at peak load periods, diluted 
and added to the send-out stream. By 
storing 3200 Btu. butane vapor instead 
of 530 Btu. gas the capacity of the 
holder was expanded in effect from 


oo is 


ct Fh 


yp | 


tane installations in the South in- liquid storage tanks were available so 3,000,000 to 18,000,000 cu. ft. of 530 
TABLE 1. MARKETED PRODUCTION OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
Total Sales Distribution—Gallons Per Year 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase Increase Increase Increase Increase 
Over Over Industrial Over Gas Over Chemical Over 
Galions Previous Previous and Mis- Previous Manu- Previous Manu- Previous 
Year Per Year Year Domestic Year celaneous Year facturing Year facturing Year 
1922 222,641 
1923 276,863 24.4 
1924. 376,488 36.0 Sale of liquefield petroleum gas 
1925 403,674 7.2 confined primarily to bottled 
1926 465,085 15.2 gas business prior to 1928 
1927 1,091,005 134.6 
1928 4,522,899 314.6 2,600,000 —— 400,000 —— 1,500,000 —— 
1929 9,930,964 119.6 5,900,000 126.9 1,500,000 275.0 2,500,000 66.7 
1930 18,017,347 81.4 11,800,000 100.0 2,200,000 46.7 4,000,000 60.0 
1931 28,769,576 59.7 15,294,648 29.6 7,171,686 226.0 6,303,242 57.6 
1932 34,114,767 18.6 16,244,103 6.2 8,167,194 13:9 9,703,470 53.9 
1933 38,931,008 14.1 16,625,588 aa 13,987,095 71.3 8,318,325 —14.3 
1934. 96,427,000 44.9 17,681,000 6.3 32,448,000 132.0 6,298,000 —24.3 
1935 76,855,000 36.2 21,380,000 20.9 47,894,000 47.6 7,581,000 20.4 
1936 106,652.000 38.8 30,014,000 40.4 67,267,000 40.4 9,371,000 23.6 
1937 141,400.000 32.6 40,823,000 36.0 62,610,000 *__ 11,175,000 19.3 26,792,000 
1938 165,201,000 16.8 57,832,000 41.7 62,694,000 0.0 12,386,000 10.8 32,299,000 20.1 
1939 223,580,000 35.3 87,530,000 51.4 93,723,000 49.4 15,435,000 24.6 26,892,000 16.7 
1940 313,456,000 40.2 134,018,000 53.1 124,482,000 34.5 20,285,000 31.4 34,671,000 29.0 
194] 462,852.000 47.7 220,722,000 64.7 172,669,000 38.6 25,255,000 24.5 44,206,000 27.5 
1942 585,440,000 26.5 299,559,000 35.7 201,477,000 16.7 31.366.000 24.2 . 53,038,000 20.0 
1943 675.233.000 15.3 339,380,000 13.3 242,978,000 20.6 37,519,000 19.6 55,396,000 4.4 
1944. 785,000,000 16.2 392,000,000 15.5 287,000,000 18.1 46,000,000 22.6 60,000,000 8.4 
*Not comparable due to segregation of chemical manufacturing. 

Remarks: In the above table “Total Sales” for all years except 1944 were heavier petroleum fractions for motor fuel purposes. Inter-company sales 
obtained from U. S. Bureau of Mines reports. ‘‘Distribution’’ for the years transactions such as purchases of liquefied petroleum gases by one company 
1931 to 1943, inclusive, was obtained from the same source. All other oy other Paes wine and then resold as liquefied petroleum gases, have been 
volumes are estimated by the writer. The total sales volume includes all eliminated in order to avoid duplication of sales figures. The data does not 
1j al ctaiin iectene, tebind ent eemenbiines wine reflect sales of liquefied petroleum gases used directly by the producer at 

=~ P cum gases (prop ’ prop the point of production, for fuel, polymerization, solvent de-waxing, etc. 
when sold as such. It includes the sale of pentane when sold for any purpose Neither do the figures include sales of hydrocarbons to plants manufacturing 
other than motor fuel blending. I does not include butane when blended with synthetic rubber or aviation gasoline or their components. 
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Btu. gas. At present the holder is 
being used for the storage of undiluted 
propane vapor. This.is because butane 
is unavailable now in _ adequate 
quantities. 

Indications are that the distribu- 
tors of natural and manufactured gas 
will look with a more kindly eye on 
liquefied petroleum gas as a means 
of building loads in growing com- 
munities pending the development of a 
market dense enough to lay city gas 
mains. They see in this a means of 
better meeting the competition of elec- 
tricity. 


Manufacture of Chemicals: Utiliza- 
tion of LP-Gas for chemical manu- 
facturing is estimated to have in- 
creased about 5,000,000 gals. in 1944 
to 60,000,000 gals. Chemical sales 
represented 7.7% of total LP-Gas 
utilization compared with 8.2% in 
1943 and 9% in 1942. These figures 
do not, of course, include normal bu- 
tane or butenes used in the production 
of butadiene for synthetic rubber. No 
estimate is’ included to cover natural 
isobutane or normal butane isomerized 
by catalytic processes to isobutane or 
Cs: and C+ unsaturates produced by 


“CLEVELAND'S” 


_ Extra Ruggedness and Power to Spare 


PREP n 


The picture at right shows a 
“CLEVELAND" digging through 
a frozen creek bottom and up 
a bank without a hitch, while 
digging at maximum depth. 


Such performance requires 


real ruggedness. 


a 


and boulders as indicated in the illustration to left. 


Enable Them to Take the Toughest 


Trenching Jobs in Stride 


The numerous crawler and wheel speed combina- 
tion at the operator’s command, in ““CLEVELANDS,” 
permit the application of tremendous power to 


the digging wheel when excavating through rocks 


@ “CLEVELAND” appreciating that of all construction equipment none must 


meet tougher assignments than the trencher designs and conditions its ma- 


chines to meet the roughest going in any kind of soil or terrain. For instance; 


in “CLEVELANDS” double-strength steel is normally used in frame, boom and 


buckets and the toughest, longest wearing materials are used throughout—all 


driving sprockets and segments of the digging wheel are of heat-treated drop 


forged alloy steel. Wide tread and low ground pressure, all gears in grease 


sealed housing and a preponderance of anti-friction bearings assure strength, 


endurance and stability. In fact from the husky Gasoline or Diesel power plant 


to the high-capacity digging wheel you will find in “CLEVELAND” a toughness, 


a freedom from friction and a protection from wear to an unsurpassed degree. 


m 
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THE CLEVELAND 


TRENCHER CO. 


20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio 


cracking and alkylated with isobutane 
for the production of 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel. 

Rubber and Aviation Gasoline: The 
large number of gallons per day of 
Cs hydrocarbons now used by rubber 
and aviation gasoline suggests that 
there will be a tremendous over-supply 
of butanes for LP-Gas once the Pacific 
war is over. It should be remembered, 
however, that the oil refining industry 
has been robbing motor fuel of volatil- 
ity in order to feed the modern war 
machines in the same way that the 
LP-Gas industry has limited its sales 
to make butane available to fight the 
enemies of our country. When the war 
is over, gasoline quality for civilians 
will be improved. 

Also, it is probable that war-de- 
veloped techniques of C: utilization in 
aviation gasoline undoubtedly will be 
adapted to peacetime gasoline produc- 
tion. Aviation gasoline demand will 
not be significant when compared with 
war demand but at least some alkyla- 
tion plants will consume very large 
quantities of butanes in the production 
of automobile gasolines of higher 
quality. 


Oklahoma Purchase Order 
Fought By Producing Co. 


In an effort to secure wide markets 
for gas producers in Oklahoma, the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission is- 
sued an order, December 16, directing 
the Republic Natural Gas Co., to buy 
the gas of the Peerless Oil & Gas Co., 
which has one well in the Hugoton 
field. The order provides that the com- 
pany must take the Peerless gas ratably 
as provided by state law. 

Corporation Commissioner W. J. 
Armstrong dissented from the order 
declaring that the ruling may be ap- 
pealed to the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
with danger that the ratable taking 
laws of Oklahoma may be knocked out, 
leaving big companies in control. 

Congressman Ross Rizley, Guymon, 
Okla., attorney for the Republic Natural 
Gas Co., said that his company will 
test the order in the courts. He con- 
tends that the company is not a com- 
mon carrier but is an independent 
producer with its own gathering lines 
and its own markets and that it can- 
not legally be forced to share its mar- 
ket with a competitor. 


Gas Companies Curtail 
Pittsburgh Industries 


Because of five weeks of snow and 
the coldest weather in 12 months, 
shortage of natural gas—worst since 
the war began—two gas companies in 
the Pittsburgh district have curtailed 
gas output to industries. 

Peoples Natural Gas Co. and Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co. have ordered 
industries (except glass plants who 
must curtail operations 50%) using 
natural gas to operate with “standby 
fuel equipment”. 

A WPB order diverts 15,000,000 cu. ft. 
of Texas gas daily away from the 
Pittsburgh area to critical war plant 
areas. 
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Wherever you require the maximum in perform- 
ance on a minimum of ground area, the FLUOR 
Counter-Flow Induced Draft Cooling Tower is 
the answer. Not only does it provide more cooling 
per square foot of base area...it makes possible 
a substantial reduction in the amount of concrete, 
reinforcing steel, other materials and labor since 
the basin required is also smaller. 


The Fluor CFN Cooling Tower more nearly 
approaches the optimum efficiency of true coun- 
ter-flow heat transfer. Due to new design water 
break-up is improved and air distribution better 
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controlled. These result in longer and more thor- 
ough contact which gives each cell more cooling 
capacity than the old style conventional tower. 
Greater heat transfer per unit of ground space 
also reduces the number of fans and mechanical 
equipment required. 

All designs for FLUOR Aerator Cooling Towers and 
FLUOR Counter-Flow Induced Draft Cooling Towers are 
fully protected by U. S. Patents and Patents Pending. 


THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD. 
2500 S. Atlantic Blvd., LOS ANGELES 22 « NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « HOUSTON « TULSA 
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The ‘Flame Family’ made 

its bow in January home 

magazines of the Pacific 
Coast ... as the theme for 
1945 “domestic” advertis- 
ing by the P.C.G.A. 


9 


“The Flame Family” is pic- 
tured as five little blue-flame 


elves or good gremlins... 
happy household helpers 
who save time, work and 
money and are on the job 
day and night. 


6 3 


These appealing gas-flame 
quints are named Speedy, 
Cleany, Steady, Flexy and 
Thrifty . . . to symbolize the 
five major advantages of gas 
fuel: speed, cleanliness, de- 
pendability, flexibility and 


economy. 


P.C.G.A. member gas-com- 
panies who wish to adapt the 
flame-quints to their own ad- 
vertising are granted permis- 
sion to do so by the Co-opera- 
tive Advertising Committee. 


OPERATING IDEAS 


Substitute for Synchroscopes 


C. A. MARTIN, engineer, Olpe Station, Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City. 


A substitute for synchroscopes, 
which also acts as a check upon them, 
applies to the compressor department. 
Its use may prevent a station shut- 
down that may last for days. It is 
to take. the place of synchroscopes 
only in emergencies. 


When one or two machines are 
running connected to the buss bars and 
it becomes necessary to put on an 
additional machine, two conditions 
must be met. The incoming machine 
must be running at exactly the same 
speed, and the voltage must reach its 
maximum potential at exactly the 
same instant (in relation to time) 
that the voltage on the buss bar does. 
The third relation, phase rotation, is 
taken care of in connecting the gen- 
erators originally. To this end the 
synchroscope is installed on the swing 
panel at the right end of the switch- 
board. 


The synchroscope is essentially a 
synchronous motor and as such, it has 
three collector rings on the rotating 
member to which current is fed 
through three small brushes of carbon. 
The tension on these brushes is very 
exact and in the laboratory is set to 
within 0.1-of a gram so one can read- 
ily see that these instruments are be- 
yond repair locally. 


In view of the absolute necessity 
of this instrument to operation, it be- 
comes clear that all stations must have 
some means to substitute in case it 
goes bad. 


Materials used for the complete in- 
stallation are two 714 watt 115 volt 
lamps, two porcelain cleat sockets, 
and 6 or 8 ft. of green twisted lamp 
cord. The dime store can furnish 
the lot for 50¢ or less. 


Open up the back of the swinging 
panel that carries two voltmeters, AC 
and DC, the frequency meter and the 
synchroscope. The back view of the 
scope is shown on the sketch. It has 
five terminals, lettered A, B, C, D, 
and E. The letters are alongside the 
terminal. 


The terminals B and E are used. 
These are at the right side of the 
scope (back view). Run two wires 
from these through a small hole to 
be bored in the top of the panel box 
(one wire from each terminal to the 


outside of the box). Connect these 
to the lamps as shown in the sketch. 
In operation, the lamps will pulse 
up and down, that is, they will grow 
dim and then bright. If the speed of 
the two machines is at a very great 
variance, the lamps will remain bright. 
As the speed nears the correct amount, 
the lamps will start pulsing. When 
the lamps are dark (out), the two 
machines are in esact synchronism, 


‘eae 


and if they continue to remain dark, 
they are at the same speed. 

Close the oil switch and load in 
the usual manner. Should the lamps 
maintain a small glow, it is due to 
incorrect voltage on the incoming 
machine and should be corrected be- 
fore the two machines are connected 
through the oi] switch. Information as 
to wiring these cubicle panels can be 
had from blue print No. 6121510 of 
the General Electric Co., Philadelphia 


works. 


When the instrument is sent for re- 
pairs, the reactor and resistance con- 
nected to the scope should also be 
sent, as they are essential for its 
calibration. To remove, disconnect the 
wires from the scope, lettering them on 
a series of tags with the right letter on 
the right terminal. Remove the scope. 
The resistor is a round cage at the left 
of the scope. One wire from it is C, 
and the other end connects to the re- 
actor at the right (and lower) end of 
the scope. It is a tin box with three 
terminals. The left hand one goes to 
D, and the center is marked F. Dis- 
connect these and remove the reactor. 


Tape all bare leads. 


GAS will pay $5 for useful ideas published 
on this page. Descriptions should be brief 
and accompanied by a reproductable draw- 
ing or photograph. Send ideas to GAS, 
1709 W. 8th street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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PEOPLE 


ec A. M. Beebee, 
chairman of _ the 
American Gas As- 
sociation’s Postwar 
Planning Commit- 
tee has been ad- 
vanced from gen- 
eral superintend- 
ent of the gas de- 
partment of _ the 
Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., Ro- 


chester, N. Y., to ” a 5 
vice president of , —s 
the company. A. M. Beebee 


R. E. Ginna, chairman of the A.G.A. 
Postwar subcommittee studying electric 
industry competition, and assistant to 
the president of the Rochester utility, 
also has been named a vice president. 


e G. Stewart Dawson has been pro- 
moted to gas sales manager of the 
B. C. Electric Railway Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver. Dawson joined the company 
in 1927 as'a designing engineer with 
the Hydro-electric construction depart- 
ment. In 1932 he transferred to the 
sales department as merchandise sales 
engineer. Five years later Dawson was 
appointed supervisor of gas sales. 
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FOR QUICK REPAIRS 
IN EMERGENCIES 


Doublex-Simplex Repair Sleeves can be 


installed by one man. A wrench only 
tool required. 


DOUBLEX-SIMPLEX SPLIT SLEEVES 
permit quick, economical, effective 
repairs of broken pipe. They can be 
“‘worth their weight in gold” in cases 
of unexpected serious repair prob- 
lems. Moderately priced, so no great 
investment is necessary to keep sev- 
eral on hand for emergency use. 
Available for 3°. to 36° cast iron 
pipe. Write our nearest office. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON 
PIPE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 
Sales Offices in Principal cities 


e Curtis E. Calder has been named 
chairman of Electric Bond and Share 
Co. and of its subsidiary, American 
and Foreign Power Co. In taking the 
new post, he resigned as president 
of American and Foreign Power. 


George G. Walker, formerly vice 
president of EBASCO was named presi- 
dent of Ebasco, succeeding the late 
Samuel W. Murphy. 

C. E. Groesbeck, formerly chairman 
of Ebasco, takes the new post of chair- 
man of the company’s executive com- 
mittee. 

New president of American and For- 
eign Power is W .S. Robertson, former- 
ly a vice president and director. 

Lester B. Wiegers, secretary and 
treasurer of Bond and Share, was 
named a vice president; B. M. Betsch, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 


® Luis Hilt, librarian of the American 
Gas Assoc., resigned January 1 to join 
the consulting organization of E. Holley 
Poe. A member of the A.G.A. staff for 
more than 20 years, Hilt had built up 
the Association’s library until it ranks 
as the most complete gas _ technical 
information center in the country. He 
also set up and supervised the central 
filing system which has been in effect 
for many years. 


e H. Zinder, who for the past seven 
years has been chief of the Division of 
Rates and Research of the Federal 
Power Commission, on Jan. 1, joined 
the staff of E. Holley Poe and Asso- 
ciates as a senior associate. During 
his seven years with FPC, Zinder was 
responsible for the direction and super- 
vision of the Commission’s activities 
involving both gas and electric rates. 
For several years he was also re- 
sponsible for the direction and super- 
vision of the Commission’s statistical 
activities. 

Zinder has spent 20 years in the pub- 
lic utility field, most of which has been 
in the field of state and federal regula- 
tion and in the public service. He was 
called to participate in the initial for- 
mulation of policies as to rates and as 
to the design or TVA, EHFA, and 
REA. 

Zinder is a graduate engineer from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
received his MA in business administra- 
tion from Northwestern University. 

From 1924 to 1931 Mr. Zinder was 
with the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
of Chicago. From 1931 to 1935 he was 
chief rate analyst for the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin. He was 
granted a leave of absence by this 
Commission to assist the REA in 
formulating its rate policies and subse- 
quently joined the REA staff as chief 
of its Rate Section. 


@ Charles R. Bellamy, Columbia Engi- 
neering Corp., New York, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the American 


Gas Association’s Committee on Indus- 
trial Gas Research, replacing former 
Chairman John W. Batten of Detroit, 
who has resigned. | 


® The board of directors of Southern 
Union Gas Co., Dallas, on Jan. 9, elected 
C. H. Zachry, president succeeding Wof- 
ford Cain. Cain, 
one of the organ- 
izers of the com- 
pany, had been 
chairman of _ the 
board and presi- 
dent since 1943. He 
will continue as 
board chairman. 

Zachry has been 
an executive of 
the firm for more 
than 11 years, his 
most recent office 
having been execu- 
tive vice president 
and general man- 
ager. He is a member of the Managing 
and Advisory Committees of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, Natural Gas De- 
partment; American Gas Association 
Research and Promotional Development 
Committee; director of the Independent 
Natural Gas Association; former direc- 
tor and president of the Southern Gas 
Association. 


The officers of the company are F. W. 
Smith, vice president-treasurer, Dallas; 
James C. Reid, vice president-operating 
manager, Dallas; James R. Cole, vice 
president, Santa Fe; Ross Byron, vice 
president, Chicago; H. V. McConkey, 
secretary, Dallas. 


Southern Union Gas, was organized 
17 years ago. Today the company is 
serving approximately 60,000 consum- 
ers in 29 cities in Texas and New 
Mexico. Prior to 1942, Southern Union 
was a holding company, but through 
mergers and _ consolidations, . required 
by SEC, the company has been inte- 
grated and is now strictly an operating 
company. Southern Union’s gross rev- 
enues in 1944 were in excess of $5,000,000. 


C. H. Zachry 


® Appointment of Fred M. Kimball, 
formerly with the WPB, as sales pro- 
motion manager of Portland, (Ore.) 
Gas & Coke Co., is 
announced by R. 
G. - Barnett, vice 
president and gen- 
2ral manager. Kim- 
ball was chief of 
the allocation sec- 
tion of the manu- 
factured gas divi- 
sion, Office of War 
Utilities. 

In his new posi- 
tion he will direct 
and analyze post- 
war marketing 
surveys and_ stu- 
dies, which the 


Kimball 


Portland utility is conducting in the 


F. M. 


commercial, industrial and residential 
fields. 

Kimball is a native of Nebraska, 
but was raised in Albuquerque, N. M., 
where he attended school and the 
state university. Until joining the WPB 
two and a half years ago he was com- 
mercial manager of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Corp. 
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PEOPLE 


® Roy N. Dreiman, general auditor, 
assistant treasurer, and a director of 
the Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Co., has been appointed comptroller 
of Pacific Public Service Co., Arrow- 
head and Puritas Waters, Inc., and the 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco, 
it was announced early in January by 
Ernest Lawson, president of Pacific 
Public Service. 

Dreiman began his utility career in 
1915, coming to California in 1928 as 
secretary-treasurer of the companies 
managed by the Standard Management 
and Operating Corp. In 1932 he moved 
to Santa Cruz to his position with Coast 
Counties. 


e C. P. de Jonge was appointed super- 
intendent of the gas department, San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co., following the 
death of D. H. Perkins. 

De Jonge came to work for the Com- 
pany on Nov. 3, 1930, as an inspector 
in the gas distribution department. He 
was advanced to the position of super- 
visor in 1937 and became distribution 
engineer on Aug. 17, 1941. 


e L. B. Denning, Jr., operating man- 
ager for Lone Star Gas Co.’s General 
Division of Distribution, has announced 
that James Moore, formerly located at 
Cameron, Texas, has been appointed 
subdistrict manager at Marietta, Okla.., 
succeeding G. L. Hawkins, resigned. 


Actual Tests of Gas Leakage 
Show the Value 
of Carboseal Anti-Leak 
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Notice how the graph shows that 
leakage from bell and spigot joints 
was materially decreased within 
nineteen days after treatment with 
Carboseal Anti-Leak. In one and 
one-half months leakage was almost 
completely stopped, and joints were 
still tight two and one-half years 
after treatment. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [Tqg New York 17, N. Y. 


““Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


CARBOSEAL 


To learn more about how this 
effective low-cost treatment can be 
used in your gas distribution sys- 
tem write for the booklet, “Correct- 
ing Leakage in Gas Distribution 
Systems with Carboseal Anti-Leak.” 
It will tell you how Carboseal Anti- 
Leak is applied, how much it costs, 
and what results can be obtained. 


Anti-leak 
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Raymond Little F. B. Jones 


e F. B. Jones has been appointed man- 
ager of sales and market research of 
the Equitable Gas Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, it was announced by D. P. 
Hartson, vice president and general 
manager of the companies. 

Jones, who entered the employ of 
the companies in 1925 was general sales 
manager of the gas companies until his 
present promotion. 

Raymond Little has been appointed 


‘general sales manager of the Equitable 


Gas Co. and Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Gas Co. Little entered the _ service 
of the gas companies in 1926 following 
his graduation from the University of 
Pittsburgh. He was manager of com- 
mercial sales until his present appoint- 
ment. 


e Herbert Briggs, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
eens: Company group of public 
utilities of FPitts- 
burgh, Penn., which 
include the Du- 
quesne Light Co., 
the Equitable Gas 
Co., and the Pitts- 
burgh Railways 
System. 

A native of Terre 
Haute, Ind., Briggs 
was graduated 
from the Rose 
Polytechnic Insti- 
ee: tute in 1920 as a 
~ oe mechanical engi - 

: neer. After one 
ae year with the Illi- 
nois Steel Co. in Chicago, he entered 
the service of the Duquesne Light in 
1921 as a test engineer, Power Sta- 
tions Department. He joined the ad- 
vertising department in 1925 and later 
became assistant advertising manager, 
which position he held at the time of 
his promotion. 


@® New members of the A.G.A. Pub- 
licity and Advertising Committee, as 
announced by J. French Robinson, 
president, are: H. K. Wrench, president, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; H. N. Mal- 
lon, president, Dresser Industries Inc., 
and J .H. Warden, general sales man- 
ager, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
Chairman of the Committee is C. A. 
Tattersall, vice president, Niagara- 
Hudson Power Corp., New York, N. Y. 


@ William M. Schilling of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has been appointed assistant 
engineer of utilization of the American 
Gas Assoc. His first major assignment 
will be to assist C. George Segeler, en- 
gineer of utilization, in the editing and 
preparation of a Manual on Food 
Service which is to be made available 
to commercial gas salesmen and others. 
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YOUR POSTWAR DOMESTIC GAS MARKET 
HOUSING TRENDS 


The large postwar population growth anticipated in Northern and Central California, 
brings with it a natural expansion of housing facilities. A large majority of the people 
comprising this increase very probably will desire individual homes. Our studies in- 
dicate that in areas densely inhabited, the larger percentage of homes will range in 
price from $5,000 to $7,500, although a considerable number of homes costing from 
$7,000 to $10,000 will be built. In areas of low population density, the popular priced 
home will cost less than $5,000. 

Almost every home planned for the postwar period that can be served with Gas, is a 
potential prospect for new Domestic Gas Appliances. Each new home will need a 
range, an automatic water heater and a heating installation. Some changes are indi- 
cated in house-heating equipment in the new construction. It appears that the forced 
air central furnace largely will supplant the gravity type and the floor furnace will be 
preferred to the circulating heater. 

New homes for a five year period required after the war in territory served by this 
Company, are estimated as follows: 


First year 29,958 eins ‘ies 
is is the second of a 
Second —— 39,883 series of ads devoted 
Third year 36,486 to after-the-war mer- 
ote Fourth year 28,057 chandising = te 
Fifth year 27,238 a a 
G-202-245 
Total for the period 157,622 


P. G. and E. PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Manufacturers 
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e James Mitchell, president, Grand 
Home Appliance Co., announces the 
appointment of A. B. Cameron as as- 
sistant sales manager. 

Over a period of 15 years he served 
as manager and sales manager of the 
Philgas Division of the Phillips Petro- 
leum, Co. of Bartlesville, Okla. Cameron 
also managed one of the leading sales 
organizations in the appliance field and 
will be remembered by dealers for the 
consumer promotions he developed while 
serving in this capacity. 


e C. V. Coons, sales manager of the 
eastern container division of Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., has been promoted 
to assistant director of sales of both 
the appliance and the container divi- 
sions of the company, effective im- 
mediately. George W. Knight, assistant 
to Coons, succeeds to the latter’s post 
as manager of the eastern container 
division and E. W. Manstrom, recently 
discharged from the army, has been 
named assistant to Knight. 

An executive committee of the sales 
department composed of the heads of 
the appliance and the container divi- 
sions has been created. This committee 
will have Robert Campbell, a vice presi- 
dent of the company, as chairman and 
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the following members, George W. 
Knight, F. J. Nugent, R. E. James, L. 
W. Tomlinson, H. U. Siegel and R. P. 
Williams, Jr. The company has dis- 
continued its appliance advisory com- 
mittee which has been incorporated 
into its research and development de- 
partment. 
® George O. Boom- 
er has been elected 
president of The 
Girdler Corp., Lou- 
isville, Ky., suc- 
ceeding Walter H. 
Girdler, Sr., who 
died January 7. He 
will also remain 
vice president and 
a member of the 
board of directors 
of the firm’s affili- 
ate, Tube Turns, 
Inc. 

Boomer has been 
a member of the 


G. O. Boomer 
board of directors of The Girdler Corp. 


since it was founded, and executive 
vice president since 1938. He was for- 
merly vice president of the Ewald Iron 
Co. and president of the Pittsburgh 
Fuel Co. 

The Girdler Corp. has three divi- 
sions: The Votator Division, the Gas 
Processes Division, and the Thermex 
Division. 


@ William S. Guitteau, since 1930, vice 
president of Eastern district operations 
of the Stacey Brothers Gas Construc- 
tion Co., Cincinnati, has resigned to 
become associated as a special repre- 
sentative with the engineering sales 
and service organization of American 
Meter Co. His headquarters will be at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

From 1924-1927 he was manager of 
the gas holder division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Engineering Works, returning to 
Stacey Brothers in 1927 as Eastern 
district and export manager of the 
Roots Connersville Blower Co. 


® Romus T. Bergh, during the last 
15 years Geo. D. Roper representative 
and district manager in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and part 
of Louisiana, will also be responsible 
for Roper gas range activities in Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Moline, Rock Island and 
East Moline, Ill. The new arrangement 
has been necessitated by the recent 
death of District Manager T. E. Rooke. 

“Cy” Edwards, who for the last 9 
years has supervised advertising of 
the pump division of the Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., has been appointed advertising 
manager of all company activities, ef- 
fective January 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by vice president E, Carl 
Sorby. 


@® Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, announces the appointment of 
Allan K. Cook as its exclusive sales and 
engineering representative in western 
Kentucky and southern Indiana. He 
has established his offices in the Mc- 
Dowell Building, 505 South Third St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cook is a graduate engineer from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Since 1934 he has been connected with 
the Henry Vogt Machine Co. and the 
Girdler Corp., serving the latter firm 
as chief engineer of the gas processes 
division. 
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e R. E. Davis has been appointed serv- 
ice manager of the Air Conditioning 
Division of Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
John K. Knighton, Air Conditioning 
sales manager has announced. 

Davis joined Servel in 1931 prior to 
which time he had been associated with 
two different Servel distributors, A. 
Baldwin Co., New Orleans, La., and 
with the Servel distributor in Okla- 
homa. 

Since joining the company he has 
served as field service engineer, export 
representative in Europe and the Near 
East, and was in charge of Educa- 
tional and Service Activities on com- 
mercial gas refrigeration. He has been 
connected with gas air conditioning 
since 1941. 


@® The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
appointed Wendell A. Melton district 
manager, Tulsa territory. The com- 
pany’s office is in the McBirney Bldg., 
Tulsa 3, Okla. 


@ Fred. F. Ateman, 
has been appointed 
district sales man- 
ager for the South- 
ern California area 
by Titan Valve & 
Manufacturing Co. 
of Cleveland. Titan 
makes controls for 
domestic appli- 
ances. Alleman, 
who comes to Ti- 
tan with a _ wide 
acquaintance in 
the gas industry 
and with a sound 
knowledge of con- 
trols, will have headquarters at 407 Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


® Rae F. Bell, former first vice presi- 
dent of the A. O. Smith Corp. has been 
elected chairman of the firm’s board of 
directors to succeed the late L. R. 
Smith, President W. C. Heath an- 
nounced Jan. 12. 

Bell started with the corporation in 
1923 as a vice president, and in 1937 
was elected first vice president. He 
became a board member in 1925. 

Anthony von Wening, formerly a vice 
president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co., of Chi- 
cago, who joined the A. O. Smith 
Corp. in 1940, was elected vice presi- 
dent and controller. Other officers were 
reelected as follows: 

W. C. Heath, president; John M. 
Floyd, vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing; R. Furrer, vice president in 
charge of engineering, and J. J. Stamm, 
secretary and treasurer. 


F. F. Alleman 


eC. Fred Hastings has been named 
general sales manager of American 
Central Manufacturing Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind., makers of steel sinks and 
cabinets, 


® General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif., 
announce the opening of a new Kansas 
City branch at 421 Southwest Blvd., 
Kansas City 8, Mo., with Robert Court- 
ney in charge as branch manager. The 
hew quarters provide complete facili- 
ties for serving customers in Kansas 
and in adjacent areas in Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Iowa. Courtney is well 
qualified to extend this service by his 
long experience and thorough knowl- 
edge of automatic temperature, pres- 
sure and flow controls and their meny 
uses in the domestic, commercial and 
industrial fields. 
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Roots - Connersville 


in all 
non-explosive atmospheres 


inflammable gases or 


502 Oregon Avenue ® 


ported, or stored. 


today. 


One of the Dresser Industries 


ga 
GENERATORS 


It fully describes and illustrates 
an efficient machine for pro- 
ducing inert gas economically. 
Inert Gas 
Generators are extensively used 
industries for creating 
in 
and around equipment where 
liquids 
are processed, handled, trans- 
Send for 
your copy of Bulletin 100-B-14 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


Connersville, Indiana 


4 0 vi A + COUPLINGS, SLEEVES 


AND FITTINGS 


for maximum deflection, 
ease of “stabbing,.”’ com- 
plete confinement of the 
rubber! 


So close are “Normac” rubbers confined 
at the gasket tip that possibility of flow 
is reduced almost to “nil.” These coup- 
lings, sleeves and fittings . . . approved 
by gas utility men across the country for 
their time-saving features, ease of handl- 
ling and dependable service .. . are avail- 
able in a complete range of sizes. Made 
from air furnace malleable iron they 
provide greater wall thickness than pipe 
on which used. 


Send for complete catalog. 


NORTON-McMURRAY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
39 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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and THAT OPERATES UNDER PRESSURES 
UP TO 150 Ibs. PER SQ. INCH? 


e@ This new lightweight shut-off valve operates equally 
well in either gas or liquid lines, has free unrestricted 
flow, is adaptable to all types of fuel and oil lines. No 
metal-to-metal contact, positive sealed with “0” type seal 
rings. It’s accurately indexed to 90°, 180°, 270° and 360°. 
Simple in construction—it can be supplied in all styles 
and sizes for use as a drain cock, shut-off or selector 
valve in water, fuel or hydraulic systems. For complete 
information, write engineering department—indicate use 
or application desired. 


WM. R. WHITTAKER CO., LTD., 935 NORTH CITRUS AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 


Precision engineered for sturdiness, 
long life, and trouble-free service, 
the H-M Low Pressure Regulator saves 
labor and money. Regulating and 
controlling your gas flow through the 
use of H-M Regulators you can solve 
your pressure problem. 


Send for complete details regarding 
available sizes and specifications. 


REGULATOR CO. 


THERMO CONTROL CO. 


800 EAST 108TH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 2, CALIF. 


e P. W. McCoy, who for the past four 
years has been active in the war work 
of the Bryant Heater Co., has returned 
to its Engineering department in direct 
charge of gas heating equipment de- 
velopment work. McCoy started with 
the Surface Combustion Corp: in 1926, 
where he designed industrial gas fur- 
naces and burners and developed pro- 
cesses for bright annealing and nitral- 
loy heat treating. 

Mr. McCoy became associated with 
the Bryant Heater Co. in 1935. 

J. A. Cerny, who was on leave of 
absence from Bryant with the Columbia 
University, Division of War Research, 
has returned to resume supervision of 
the Control Division of the Engineering 
department. Cerny is assisted by Fred 
W. Schulmeister and Noel Green. 


After engineering experience in de- 
velopment of oil purifying equipment 
and electric transmissions for heavy 
duty automotive equipment, Cerny 
entered the heating field in 1929 with 
the Bishop & Babcock Mfg. Co. of 
Cleveland, in charge of their Blower 
Division Engineering. In 1935, he be- 
came chief engineer in charge of ther- 
mostatic control development for the 
Titan Valve & Mfg. Co. Cerny became 
associated with Bryant in 1940 and was 
in charge of control development before 
leaving for war work. 

Schulmeister joined Bryant in 1943 
after 21 years’ service with the Amer- 
ican Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corp. in various engineering and execu- 
tive capacities. 

Green’s experience covered five years 
in the engineering department of the 
Bishop Babcock Mfg. Co. and eight 
years with the Titan Valve & Mfg. 
Co. as engineer and factory manager 
on automatic controls for gas and elec- 
tric water heaters. 


@ Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of P. S. 
Dickey as chief engineer. Dickey will 
supervise all engineering, research and 
design activities for the company. He 
will be assisted by H. H. Gorrie, as- 
sistant chief egineer, and R. E. Clark, 
manager of contract engineering. 


Obituaries 


@ Assistant Secretary Andrew J. Voor- 
hees of Brooklyn Union Gas Co., died 
Jan. 15, at the age of 63. He had 
been ill for the past eight months. 

Voorhees entered Brooklyn Union on 
December 12, 1910, as_ secretary to 
James H. Jourdan, then vice president. 
He remained Jourdan’s secretary when 
the latter became president and later 
chairman of the board. On March 10, 
1938, he was elected assistant secretary 
of the company. 


@® Charles A. Pepper, assistant manager 
of the Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
at Sheboygan for the past 20 years, 
died following a brief illness. Beginning 
in 1901, as a helper in the service 
department, Pepper was promoted to 
foreman in 1908. In 1916 he was trans- 
ferred to the sales department and 
made sales manager, rising to assistant 
manager in January, 1924, which post 
he held until his death. 
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PIPELINE NEWS 


e The Federal Power Commission has 
consolidated hearings to be held Feb. 26 
on applications by Greenfield Gas Co. 
Inc., Greenfield, Ind.; Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City; and 
Eastern Indiana Gas Co., Newcastle, 
Ind,. seek to build and operate facilities 
to bring service to Greenville, Fort- 
ville, McCordsville, the State Reforma- 
tory near Pendleton, and rural consum- 
ers in Indiana. | 


Greenfield Gas seeks to build 5 
miles of 3-in. line; Panhandle Eastern, 
3.4 miles of 3-in. line together with 
metering and regulating stations; East- 
ern Indiana Gas, 3.7 miles of 3-in. line. 


® Hearing was held Jan. 29 before 
the FPC on the application of Reynosa 
Pipe Line Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, 
which seeks authorization to export 
natural gas from Texas to Mexico. 


Reynosa proposes to construct 30 
miles of 12%%4-in. line south from the 
La Blanca field, Hildalgo County to 
connect with 8% in. lines on the Amer- 
ican shore, which lines would be ex- 
tended under the Rio Grande to Rey- 
nosa, Mexico to connect with a 14-in. 
transmission line of Gas Industrial de 
Monterrey, S. A. Reynosa has agreed to 
deliver up to 60,000 Mcf daily to Gas 
Industrial. 


® Hearing is set for March 2 on an 
amended petition to FPC by Central 
Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, 
Iil., which asks for an order directing 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. to 
extend facilities to Mattoon and to 
supply sufficient gas to meet require- 
ments in Mattoon, Charleston, Paris, 
Effingham, and intermediate communi- 
ties in Eastern Illinois. Approximately 
20 miles of line would be required. 


e Purchase of all right of way was 
reported completed last month by Lone 
Star Gas Co. for a projected 90-mile gas 
pipeline from the Carthage Trinity 
series gas and distillate pool in Panola 
County to the firm’s plant at Trinidad, 
Henderson County. (GAS, Jan., 1945, 
p. 71) The company, meanwhile, has 
obtained priority for the pipe and placed 
an order, with shipment expected short- 
ly. Sources said that when the firm 
commences laying the line, Rogers Lacy 
of Longview, who has extensive hold- 
ings and production in the pool, and 
who has contracted to furnish gas to 
Lone Star, will begin removal of a 
recycling plant in the Willow Springs 
area, Gregg County, to a site in the 
Carthage pool. The site already has 
been purchased and is seven miles 
north of Carthage. 


® Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco is building a $200,000 gas 
transmission line 13% miles from three 
new wells located west of the Sacra- 
mento river to connect with the existing 
main at Camino. The preliminary work 
is completed and construction will start 
when pipe is available, probably this 
month . 

P.G. & E. is nearly ready to place 
in commission another gas transmis- 
sion line 9% miles connecting the 
Knight Wells with the main running 
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from the two Ohio Oil Co. wells north 
of Willows. The Ohio Wells have been 
supplying natural gas to the Willows 
area since early this year. The Willows 
extension will link the previously isolat- 
ed Willows system with the company 
trunk line. 


Liquefied Gas Properties 
Sold by Coast Counties 


Coast Counties Gas and Electric Co., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. has sold its Arcata, 
Calif. butane-air gas property to Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., and its Yreka 
and Dunsmuir liquefied gas systems to 
California Pacific Utilities Co., San 
Francisco., which operates’ similar 
properties in several Southern Oregon 
cities and in Needles, Calif. 

P. G and E., which paid $50,000 
for the Arcata property, plans to con- 
vert that property to natural gas and 
is seeking approval from the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission to con- 
struct a 9-mile, 4%-in. line from Eureka 
at a cost of $58,700. The project will 
be started as soon as WPB authoriz-- 
tion to use materials now on hand 
can be secured. 

Arcata users will pay for natural gas 
the same rates that are in effect in 
Eureka, which will mean rate reduc- 
tions ranging from 25 to 42% for 
domestic and general service. When the 
change is made, P. G. and E. will adjust 
the customers appliances at an ap- 
proximate cost of $3300. 


AWARDS 


© To American Meter Co.’s Philadel- 
hia plants, the Army-Navy “E”. 


@ Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa was recently awarded the second 
star to their Army-Navy E. Flag. 


@ The men and women of General Con- 
trols Co., Glendale, Calif., for the second 
time this year have won the Army- 
Navy Production Award for “meritori- 
ous services on the production front.” 


®e To Cooper-Bessemer Corp., the fifth 
gold star on the Maritime Commission 
“M” Burgee. Other C-B honors, the 
Army-Navy “E” and the U. 8S. Treasury 
Department’s Minute Man flag for 
100% participation of employees in 
war bond subscription. 


@® To Kitson Co., Philadelphia, the 
Army-Navy “E”. Kitson Co., manufac- 
turers of brass products for the utility, 
water works, and plumbing fields, is 
a subsidiary of Welsbach Engineering 
and Management Corp. The company’s 
war products are bronze castings, elec- 
trical fittings, torpedo parts for the 
American and British navies. 


Order 
Your Copy 
Now 


IT’S OFF THE PRESSES! 


THE 


BOTTLED GAS 
MANUAL 


A FIELD GUIDE AND TEXT BOOK FOR DEALERS, 
SERVICEMEN AND SALESMEN WHO HANDLE 
LP-GASES, EQUIPMENT, APPLIANCES. 


Every month, for the past three years, chapters of 
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CURRENT READING 


Construction of Aerial Pipe-Line 
Crossing—G. R. Lunt. “Petroleum En- 
gineer,” Nov., 1944, pp. 182, 185, 186. 
Overhead crossings on the Tennessee 
Gas and Transmission Co.’s pipe line 
were provided for those rivers present- 
ing the most severe problems and haz- 
ards. Details of the work are dis- 
cussed. 


Characteristics of the Differential 
Type Flow Meter and Conditions Affect- 
ing Its Operation—L. K. Spink. “Pet- 


roleum Refiner,” Nov., 1944, pp. 109- 
117. Part 2. Quantitative effect of 
various influences on meter readings. 


Friction Factors for Pipe Flow—L. F. 
Moody. Transactions, A.S.M.E., Nov., 
1944, pp. 671-684. The object of this 
paper is to furnish the engineer with 
a simple means of estimating the fric- 
tion factors to be used in computing 
the loss of head in clean new pipes and 
in closed conduits running full with 
steady flow. 


Fischer-Tropsch Synthesis and _ the 
Gas Industry—V. I. Komarewsky and 
C. H. Riesz. “Petroleum Refiner,” Nov., 
1944, pp. 91-98. The Fischer-Tropsch 
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Many Standard Meter Parts Carried in Stock 


We will be pleased to submit quotations 
to your specifications and blueprints. 


THE E. F. GRIFFITHS CO. 
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High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hun- 
dreds of plants throughout the country, 
Connelly Iron Sponge has proven itself... 
the finest purification material on the mar- 
ket. Not only does it lower your purifying 
cost but its high activity and capacity 
tends to reduce distribution and service 
complaints because of the cleaner gas which 
ultimately lowers operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


If you have a problem in gas purification, 
Connelly’s 68 years of experience is at your 
service. Our engineers can help you .. . 
there is no obligation on your part. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


IT’S LIKE 


A LETTER HOME 


These ads month after month... 
telling you that all of our production is going to war... are 
simply to remind you that the name to remember when 
you want real snap-acting gas controls after the war is 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 
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synthesis or modifications thereof ap- 
pear to have important implications for 
the gas industry: 1. It represents a 
means of upgrading gas; 2. A new use 
for gas is developed; and 3. The enrich- 
ment of water gas can be made inde- 
pendent of petroleum. The last item is 
important from the viewpoint of the 
industry as well as in the interests of 
obtaining complete national self-suffi- 
ciency in regard to liquid fuels. 


Care and Maintenance of Cooling 
Towers—H. A. Dresser. “Petroleum 
Engineer,” Nov., 1944, pp. 241, 244, 246. 
Definite inspection and maintenance 
schedule advised as essential to effi- 
ciency of tower, which affects effi- 
ciency of the entire plant. 7 


Considering U. S. Reserves, Is Natur- 
al Gas Tomorrow’s Fuel?—B. C. Adams, 
Jr., and F. H. Dotterweich. “Industry 
and Power,” Nov., 1944, pp. 56, etc. 
The authors show by facts and figures 
that natural gas will continue as a 
major source of industrial fuel. With 
estimates of gas reserves ranging from 
110 trillion cu. ft. to as high as 300 
trillion cu. ft., petro-chemical require- 
ments can be met without serious drain 
on gas available for fuel. 


Double- Flow Horizontal Induced- 
Draft Cooling Towers Installed at Sta- 
tions—“Oil and Gas Journal,” Nov. 4, 
1944, pp. 110, 114. The tower, as built 
at all the Tennessee Gas and Transmis- 
sion Co.’s line stations is made up of 
three fan sections or six cells, three on 
either side. All parts requiring regular 
inspection are easily accessible, and 
since every part and detail of every 
tower is identical, a safe inventory of 
replacement items is quite small and 
there is no need to keep a specific stock 
at each location. 


Design and Construction Notes and 
Observations on Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Company’s Pipe Line—E. 
Sterrett. “Oil Weekly,” Nov. 6, 1944. 
pp. 48, etc. Linking Texas Gulf Coast 
natural gas production and the Ap- 
palachian consuming region, the line 
benefits from unhampered ability to 
design and build throughout according 
to latest practices and developments. 
Its construction reflects advancements 
initiated by “Big. Inch” lines and per- 
fected for this big carrier. Designed 
to afford economic operation under pre- 
sent skip-spacing of compressor sta- 
tions, the system is laid out and all 
line and station pipe calculated to car- 
ry additional loading when conditions 
warrant the installation of present (and 
omitted) odd-numbered stations, re- 
quiring no change in facilities between 
the tie-in points. 


RP1602, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Reprint from “Journal of Re- 
search”, Sept. 1944. Soil-Corrosion 
studies, 1941: Ferrous and nonferrous 
corrosion-resistant materials and non- 
bituminous coatings. Kirk H. Logan and 
Melvin Romanoff. Price, 20¢, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


RP1603, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Reprint from “Journal of Re- 
search”, Sept., 1944. Revised results ob- 
tained with certain dehydrating agents 
used for drying gases. John H. Bower. 
Price, 5¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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PRIOR to the war there was a tend- 


ency to accelerate considerably heat- 
ing rates of metals in order to facili- 
tate production. The demands of war 
have centered even greater interest 
on the maximum speeds of heating 
which might be achieved without detri- 
mental production or metallurgical 
effects such as internal cracking, ex- 
cessive temperature gradients, and in- 
complete metallurgical transformation. 
Various components of the gas in- 
dustry have through research and de- 


ABSTRACT and SUMMARY of “Research in 
Physical and Metallurgical Effects of High 
Speed Direct Air-Gas Heat on Metals,” First 
Bulletin, Industrial Gas Research, Project No. 
48 issued by the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research, American Gas Association. 


velopment contributed substantially to 
the art of high speed metal heating 
and have maintained gas-air combus- 
tion supremacy in this field in the face 
of aggressive competition from other 
fuels and energy sources. 

Advantages of high speed metal 
heating from a production standpoint 
are numerous and such as to warrant 
continued development of gas com- 
bustion methods for such purposes. 
Major advantages are listed in Table 1. 


Summary of Contents 


Data are presented on metallurgical 
and physical effects of heating ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals at rates as 
high as 2 to 4 minutes per inch of 
part thickness or diameter by means 
of concentrated gas combustion. 


Times required for practical equal- 
ization of temperatures subsequent to 


heating parts at high rates are 
presented. 
Photomicrographs are included 


which show effect of rapid heating 
on scaling, decarburization and grain 
growth of various metals. 

Physical test“data showing hardness 
contours, extent of zones of transi- 
tion from treated to untreated areas, 
as in surface hardening, and freedom 
from internal cracking are given. 


Comparative metallurgical effects of 
rapid gas heating at high environ- 
mental temperatures and of slower 
heating under conventional furnace 
conditions are treated for small non- 
ferrous parts. 

Metallurgical and physical effects 
on other metals determined by tests 
after high speed heating are com- 
pared with. results obtained in indus- 
try and by other investigators using 
slower and more conventional furnace 
heating methods. . 

Comparative cost data on high speed 
and conventional methods are given. 
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Effects of High Speed Air-Gas Heat on Metals 


Summary of Results 


A. With heating rates as high as 2 
to 4 minutes per inch of diameter or 
thickness, and with billet sizes up to 
8 in. diameter for non-ferrous metals 
and up to 514 in. squares for ferrous 
metals, it was found that all metal- 
lurgical and physical effects observed 
were at least as satisfactory as cor- 
responding effects obtained with 
slower furnace or electric induction 
heating methods. 

B. It may be concluded from ex- 
perimental results summarized in 
item A, and from results obtained 


with production industrial heating 
installations on literally tens of 
thousands of gears, crankshafts, 


sprockets, shot, tank caterpillar links, 
and numerous other products fabri- 
cated for war purposes by high speed 
gas combustion methods, that no de- 
leterious effect of accelerated heating 
rates on the metallurgical or physical 
properties of metals will be en- 
countered. 

C. Experimental data reveal that 
certain advantages may be derived by 
application of high speed gas com- 
bustion heating methods, inasmuch as 
results disclosed that there was less 
tendency to scaling, decarburization, 
grain growth and distortion, and at 
the same time more gradual and frac- 
ture-resistant zones of transition from 
treated or untreated areas (as in 
surface hardening). It was also ob- 
served that there existed greater in- 
dependence of control of time-tempera- 
ture cycles in different parts of the 
same piece. 

D. With accelerated heating at high 
temperatures, metallurgical structures 
were obtained which were identical to 
those resulting from longer heating 
times at lower temperatures. For ex- 
ample, copper extrusion slugs heated 
for 90 sec. in a 2100° F high-speed 
gas combustion heating unit were 
identical metallurgically, physically, 
and in surface brightness, to similar 


slugs maintained for 51 min. in an 
electric atmosphere furnace at 1550°. 

FE. For thé size of billets included 
in this investigation, it was found that 
the equalization of surface and center 
temperatures of metals heated at high 
rates occurred in such time as to make 
holding cycles unnecessary; that is, 
the time consumed in normally trans- 
ferring parts of the sizes investigated 
from heating station to any subse- 
quent working station (for quench- 
ing, forging, rolling, pressing, etc.) 
is generally adequate for suitable 
temperature equalization. Where heav- 
ier work is to be treated to hardening 
temperatures, it is not generally neces- 
sary to obtain approximate equaliza- 
tion of center and surface temperatures 
since the thermal properties of steel 
limit the depth at which hardness can 
be obtained regardless of the tempera- 
ture uniformity in the piece. 


F. Data indicate that high-speed gas 
combustion heating methods can be 
applied with lower initial and lower 
operating costs than either induction 
or oxyacetylene methods. When all 
costs such as plant space, labor, tool- 
ing-up time, percentage rejections, and 
other factors, as well as equipment 
and fuel costs, are properly evalu- 
ated high-speed gas combustion heat- 
ing methods frequently result in lower 
total production costs than can be 
realized with conventional methods. 


G. Contemporary high speed gas 
heating equipment not only produces 
satisfactory metallurgical and physical 
properties in metals being heated, but 
also provides heating rates effectively 
competitive with electric induction or 
oxyacetylene methods. In addition, 
such equipment seems ideally adap- 
table to continuous straight-line pro- 
duction methods, for the incorpora- 
tion of the heating equipment in “ma- 
chine-tool” type equipment, and for 
effective utilization of unskilled op- 
perating labor. 


TABLE 1. ADVANTAGES OF HIGH SPEED METAL HEATING FROM A 
PRODUCTION STANDPOINT 


space. 


tion, grain growth, etc.) 


on ®m® OND = 


Savings in production time and labor. 


Equipment so compact as to represent great savings in construction cost and plant 
Heating cycles so short as to minimize harmful time effects (such as scale, decarf ~-za- 


Speeds sufficient to allow heating operations to be performed at continuous line produc- 
tion rates, with few parts in process at any instant. 

Better means of varying rates of heat input to various parts of the same ,.< —to 
obtain localization of treatment (or, by the same token, uniformity of treatment through- 
out non-uniform pieces) or to control distortion. 
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Formerly 


UTILITY Fan Corporation 


GAS-FIRED 
HEATING 
EQUIPMENT 


FLOOR FURNACES 
FORCED-AIR FURNACES 
CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS 
CIRCULATING HEATERS 
UNIT HEATERS 
PROPELLER FANS 


4851 South Alameda 
Los Angeles 11 


Furnace Advisory Group 
To Meet This Month 


The recently appointed advisory com- 
mittee representing 117 manufacturers 
of gas-fired furnaces will hold an organ- 
izational meeting in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 6, 1945, OPA announced Jan. 26. 

The industry group will advise and 
consult with OPA and make recom- 
mendations concerning problems. of 
pricing, delivery terms and trade dis- 
counts. At present, manufacturers’ 
imaximum prices for the furnaces are 
governed by Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 188, with a base pricing date of 
March, 1942. 

Members of the gas-fired furnace 
manufacturers industry advisory com- 
mittee are: C. O. Butler, president, 
Mayflower Conditioners, Inc., St. Paul; 
E. M. Bricker, sales manager, Fraser 
and Johnston Co., San Francisco; C. B. 
Kuhn, secretary, Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Co., Wichita; Arthur Martinsen, 
president Hammel Radiator Engineer- 
ing Co., Los Angeles; F. C. Packer, 
ass’t to president, Payne Furnace and 
Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif.; Gordon 
Rieley, vice president, Bryant Heater 
Co., Cleveland; James R. Scott, ass’t 
to president, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee; R. N. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer, Tennessee Enamel Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Arthur Wrieden, gen- 
eral manager, Lennox Furnace Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Utility Appliance Adopts 
Employee Benefit Plans 


Utility Appliance Corp., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of heating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment, announced to its em- 
ployees that a retirement pension plan 
and a profit-sharing plan have been 
placed in operation by the concern. 

Ben B. Breslow, president, revealed 
details of the two plans, cost of which 
will be borne entirely by the company. 
A Pension Trust provides for fixed 


benefits upon retirement, and life in- 


surance protection for the worker. A - 


Profit-Sharing Trust provides for bene- 
fits which depend on the future pros- 
perity of Utility. Arrangements for both 
were handled by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. The firm has nearly 
500 employees, most of whom will 
be immediately eligible. 


American Stove Announces 


New Training Department 


S. E. Little, vice president in charge 
of sales, American Stove Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced the organization 

-_ w of a Sales and 
Service Training 
Department to be 
headed by George 
H. Schlatter as Di- 
rector of Training. 

To assist Magic 
Chef customers in 
the training task 
ahead, Schlatter’s 
new department is 
now developing a 


complete’ training 
course for retail 
salesmen, as well 


~ - 


as a complete 

G. H. Schlatter training course for 
gas company and dealer servicemen. 

Schlatter was selected to direct this 
work because of his experience in the 
sales and service ends of the gas utility 
business, Little stated. After complet- 
ing his education at Bradley Tech in 
Peoria, Ill., he entered the utility field, 
serving since as sales manager for such 
companies as Jacksonville Gas Co., Bir- 
mingham Gas Co., Iroquois Gas Co. 
and Laclede Gas Light Co. 

Schlatter joined the American Stove 
Co. in 1940, served as sales representa- 
tive in Arkansas and Louisiana. In 
this position, he gained additional ex- 
perience in the training of salesmen and 
servicemen for both utility companies 
and dealers. 


Domestic Thermostat Established in New Quarters 


Domestic Thermostat Co., Los Angeles, 
producers of water heater thermostats, 
automatic safety pilots, and controls, 
has now established its general offices 
and main plant at 156 West Pico Blvd., 
according to Ernest L. Learock, gen- 
eral manager. The move was made 
from 9818 Figuroa Street. Domestic’s 
plant No. 2 on Mettler Street, which 
is now being used entirely for ‘war 


work, is not affected by the change. 
The move was the first step in an 
expansion program, stated Learock one 
of the immediate needs being more 
space for the company’s augmented 
engineering staff and for the installa- 
tion of additional technological facilities. 
The company was founded in 1935 
and in nine years has expanded its 
business nationally. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Midwest Personnel Men 


Plan March Conference 


Second meeting of the A.G.A. Mid- 
west Personnel Conference was held 
in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10, 1945. 
Purpose of the conference was to afford 
the opportunity for executives of the 
gas companies to discuss current in- 
dustrial relations problems. Chairman, 
R. B. Harkins of Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. presided. Delegates 
representing 11 gas companies from the 
five midwestern states attended. 

Kurwin R. Boyes, A.G.A. secretary, 
outlined how the American Gas Assoc. 
is now hendlineg industrial relations for 
the gas industry and what the plans; 
sve for the immediate future. Charles 
Mosely, assistant counsel of the Missouri 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sian, rave a telk on Unemplovment 
Compensation in which he explained 
its rvrnos? cost to emnicver, benefits 
to employees, disqualifications, and its 
future. 

The Conference will meet in Kansas 
City, March 8. 


Conventions Cancelled 


The Executive Board of the American 
Gas Association has cancelled in the 
interest of the war effort nine meet- 
ings formerly authorized to be held 
between May 7 and June 4. 

The meetings cancelled were: Natural 
Gas Convention, Spring Executive Con- 
ference, Two Technical Conferences on 
Domestic Gas Research, War Confer- 
ence on Industrial and Commercial Gas, 
Accounting Conference, Distribution 
Conference, Conference on Public 
Utility Motor Vehicle Operation, Pro- 
duction and Chemical Conference. 

President C. A. Bland of the Mid- 
West Gas Association announces can- 
cellation of the annual convention 
scheduled for Omaha in April. 

Managing Director Clifford Johnstone 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
has stated that there will be no annual 
meeting thiz vear. 


Thuerk Named President 


Of New Jersey Group 


Hugh C. Thuerk, president of the 
New Jersey Power & Light Co., was 
chosen president of the New Jersey 
Utilities Assoc. at the grounp’s 29th an- 
nual convention at Seaview Country 
Club, Atlantic City. 

Howard B. Allen, vice president and 
general manager of the New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

More than 150 executives of electric, 
gas, phone and water companies at- 
tended. 


Keenan Named President 
Of Pennsylvania Group 


Dan S. Keenan, Carnegie Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Natural 
Gas Men’s Assoc. for 1945. Other officers 
are B. D. Phillips, Butler, Penn., vice 
president; B. H. Smyers, Jr., (in U. S. 
Service), secretary-treasurer; P. L. 
Kesel, Pittsburgh, acting secretary- 
treasurer. Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, is executive secretary. 
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Automatic Pilots 


Room Thermostats 


DOMESTIC THERMOSTAT COMPANY citrroenia 


: ATE> GASTIGH 
AREC’’ approved H A N 
UC SING and SAMPLI 


/R PRESSURE STORA 


“VAREC’' approved Gastight Hand Gauging and 
Sampling Unit is used on all types of tanks for 
taking accurate gauges, temperatures, and spot or 
running samples without loss of tank pressure. Made 
of cast aluminum, semisteel or cast steel with bronze 
and Stainless Steel trim and tape, it is noncorrosive 
throughout. An adjustable quick release arm releases 
the neoprene-sealed coupling between the head and 
body. The sheave handle is equipped with a ratchet- 
stop held in place by a spring-loaded 
plunger. Thus, an automatic stop is 
provided at any desired level. In serv- 
ing a group of tanks, blind heads with 
one or more portable heads, assure 
maximum performance with economy. 
The Sampling or Temperature Bomb is 
cadmium plated bronze and Stainless 
Steel trim. When sampling, a slight 
jerk on the tape opens or closes the 
valve. Thermometer is installed in mer- 
cury well. 
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T° bring the company’s domestic 
rates in substantial accord with the 
present rates of two other gas com- 
panies in the area, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh hopes to raise its rates 
February 10; reports D. P. Hartson, 
vice president and general manager. 

Pittsburgh’s City Solicitor, Anne X. 
Alpern, has (1) asked City Council 
to get municipalities not effected by 
the move to combat it, (2) has ap- 
pealed to the OPA. New rates would 
make Pittsburgh users pay $1,400.- 
000 more a year for gas consumed, 
Miss Alpern predicts. 

In the meantime, OPA and OES 
(Office of Economic Stabilization) 
have stated in a petition to the Pennsyl- 
vania PUC that under the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942 a utility must report 
any proposed price increase to them 
30 days before the new rates may 
become effective. 

Both government agencies ask the 
PPUC to hold public hearings on the 
proposed gas rate increases “of Pitts- 
burgh’s Equitable Gas Co. 

Vice President Hartson, stated that 
the rate raises of from 20¢ for 1000 


Equitable Gas Co. Seeks Rate Raise 


cu. ft. of gas up to 80¢ for 5000 to 
10,000 cu. ft. (whereupon the raise 
diminishes), would make rates in the 
Pittsburgh district “substantially uni- 
form”. 

Rising expenses, such as wages and 
taxes, were greater than increased 
sales to wartime industries, and pre- 
vented Equitable from earning a fair 
profit, the company explained as the 
reasons for its move. 


Portable Products Corp. 
Buys Tagliabue Mig. Co. 
The C, J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., pioneers 


in the manufacture of Industrial Con- 
trol and Laboratory Instruments, has 
sold its assets, including goodwill, name 
and patents, to the Portable Products 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The business will be operated as a 
separate division of the Portable Prod- 
ucts which has manufacturing plants 
in Newburgh, N. Y., Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

TAG industrial and laboratory instru- 
ments include indicating, recording and 
controlling instruments for tempera- 
ture, pressure, humidity, time, con- 
densation and liquid level, laboratory 
and industrial thermometers, hydro- 
meters and oil testing instruments. 


SKINNERS 


M. B. SKINNER CO. 


CLAMPS AND SADDLES FOR CAST IRON 
AND STEEL PIPE. STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants 
Water Gas Machines 
Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Co. Seeking Texas 
Gas Asks Rate Raise 


A Union Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
proposal to increase rates on its system, 
which operates through the _ south- 
western section of the Canadian prov- 
ince of Ontario, is being opposed by 
various municipalities concerned. As a 
result, the Ontario Municipal Board 
appointed a special referee to hear the 
case sometime before Feb. 15. 

The company’s move in submitting an 
application for a rate increase is in 
connection with arrangements being 
made with the Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. for a supply of gas from 
Texas. Union Gas estimates this new 
arrangement would necessitate expendi- 
ture of approximately $3,000,000. 

Under the proposed new schedule, 
domestic and commercial rates would 
be as follows: First 200 cu. ft., 50¢ per 
100, gross and net; next 9800 cu. ft., 80¢ 


per 1000 gross, 75¢ net; over 10,000 
cu. ft., 65¢ per 1000 gross, 65¢ net. 
Industrial rates proposed are: First 


200 cu. ft., 50¢ per 100, gross and net; 
next 99,800 cu. ft., 80¢ per 1000 gross, 
75¢ net; over 100,000 cu. ft., 70¢ gross, 
65¢ net. 


FPC Approves Washington 
Utilities Book Adjustments 


The Federal Power Commission Jan. 
15, approved proposals by the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C., 
to eliminate from its gas plant ac- 
counts by immediate charges to capital 
surplus of $5,926,584 representing a por- 
tion of the excess of book cost over 
original cost of gas plant. Surplus 
was credited when the excess was 
recorded on the company’s books. An 
additional $1,055,550 representing excess 
of book cost over original cost of land 
will be held in an adjustment account 
pending the FPC’s further order. 

Original cost of the Gas Light Com- 
pany’s gas plant as shown by the com- 
pany’s studies as of Jan. 1, 1940, the 
effective date of the Commission’s 
Uniform System of Accounts, was $25,- 
797,790. 


INGAA Enters Canadian 


River Gas Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has agreed to review the issue 
raised by Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America in its brief, 
amicus curae, filed in the Canadian 
River Gas Co.’s appeal involving rates 
on direct sales and earnings from pro- 
duction and gathering of natural gas. 
Since the Natural Gas Act expressly 
provides that its terms shall not apply 
to the production or gathering of 
natural gas, INGAA, in its brief, asserts 
that FPC erred in denying the gas 
company any earnings on its produc- 
tion and gathering operations. 


Naco Manufacturing Buys 
Pacific-Airmax Corp. 

Naco Manufacturing Co., Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. has purchased the 
assets of the Pacific-Airmax CorpDP., 
formerly Pacific Gas Radiator Co. of 
Huntington Park and of the Root 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
according to James L. Hess, sales man- 
ager of Naco’s Pacific Heater division. 
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